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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIistvT. 


NOW READY. 


MORE ABOUT GORDON. 


By ONE WHO KNEW HIM WELL. 
In 1 vol., feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


THIS DAY. 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 


By NEIL CHRISTISON. 


In 2 yols., crown Svyo. 








NOW READY. 


IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 


of Winchelsea. By E. M. HEWITT. In 8 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

“**TIn a Cinque Port’ strikes us as a book which has been 
written with much deliberation. The author seems to have 
been under the influence of the ancient sea-forsaken Sussex 
city which he bas chosen for the setting of his scenes. He 
describes lovingly and well, and those who know Winchelsea 
will take pleasure from the description, apart altogether from 
the plot and action of the story.’”’— Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 


AN INTERLOPER. By Frances 


MARY PEARD, Author of ‘The Baroness,” &c. In 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 
‘* Miss Peard’s latest book is also, we think, one of her best. 
The scene is laid at Poissy, and the sketch of provincial 
France is quaint and vivid.”—Daily News. 


NOW READY. 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 


LESLIE KEITH, Author of “’Lisbeth,” &c. In 3 vols., 
crown Svo. 

“The lively record of the difficulties encountered by a 
retired Indian officer who has undertaken to watch over the 
fortunes of two young step-sisters, lovely, high-bred, but, 
alas ! also, for the colonel’s peace of mind, too high-spirited 
to submit to the control of a resident chaperon.”’ 

Manchester Guardian, 





NOW READY. 


MRS. ROMNEY. By Rosa N. Carey. 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. In 1 vol., small crown 8yo, 2s. 
* Miss Carey has the gift of writing naturally and simply, her pathos 
is true and unforced, and her conversations are sprightly and sharp.” 
Stand«rd. 
A NEW EDITION, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 


CHOLMON DELBEY, Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 

** Mrs. Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which no 
rival possesses in the same degree or kind. It is not, we 
fancy, a common experience for any one to leave one of these 
novels unfinished.’’— Spectator. 

Berween One Ano Two Mituion Corigs or 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 


have been sold since publication. 
Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had separately, 
well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 
price 3s. 6d. 
EAST LYNNE, (300th Thousand.) 
THE CHANNINGS, , ANNE HEREFORD. 
MRS, HALLIBURTON’S | EDINA. 
TROUBLES. DENE HOLLOW. 


THE SHADOW of A LIFE’S SECRET. 
ASHLYDYAT. COURT NETHER- 
LORD OAKBURN’S |_ LEIGH. 


| LADY GRACE, 
BESSY RANE. 
PARKWATER. 
THE UNHOLY WISH, 


«e. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(Third Series). 
THE MASTER of GREY- 
YDS. 


LANDS. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
POMEROY ABBEY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(Fourth Series). 
ADAM GRAINGER, 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(Fifth Series). 


DAUGHTERS. 
VERNER’S PRIDE, 
ROLAND YORKE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 

(First Series). 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 
The RED COURT FARM 
GEORGE CANTER- 

BURY’S WILL. 
WITHIN the MAZE. 
LADY ADELAIDE, 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
OSWALD CRAY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 

(Second Series). 


RicmarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Words that have a tale to tell. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED 
EDITION. 


READY, AUG. 27, PART I., price ‘7d. 


DR. BREWER’S 


DICTIONARY OF PHRASE 
AND FABLE 


Giving the Derivation, Source, 
or Origin of Common Phrases, 
Allusions, and Words that 
have a Tale to Tell. 


“Tt is now about a quarter of a century 
since the First Edition of ‘ Phrase and 
Fable’ was published, and the continuous 


sale of the book is a proof that it sup- 
In the 


interval much new information has been 


plies a want very largely felt. 


unearthed on the subjects treated in the 
dictionary, many errors of philology have 
been exposed, and an exactitude has been 
reached which was almost impossible 
when the book was first undertaken more 
than fifty years ago. During this Jength 
of time the book, or its manuscript, has 
been always at the author’s elbow, that 
new matter might be added or laid in 
store, errors corrected, and suggestions 
utilised, to render the work more gene- 
rally useful, and more thoroughly to 
be depended on. More than one-third 
of this Enlarged Edition will consist 
of entirely new matter. Some 350 
extra pages have been added, and 





all that has been retained of previous 
editions has been subjected to the. 
severest scrutiny.”— EXTRACT FROM THE | 
AvUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Liwirep, 


Lupeate Hitt, Lonpon ; 
And all Booksellers. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





The * New” Pseudonym. 


The Silver Christ. 


By OUIDA. 
Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


The Anarchist Peril. 


By FELIX DUBOIS. 


Translated and Enlarged, with the Author’s per- 
mission, by RALPH DERECHEF. 


With a Chapter on ‘‘ Anarchism in England,” 
by the Translator. 


Freely Illustrated from Anarchist Propaganda. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“The book reads more like an original work than a 
translation....... We have a complete sketch of the history 
of Anarchism during the past twenty years.”— Times. 


The English Revolution 


of the 


Twentieth Century. 


Edited by HENRY LAZARUS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“Tt will set all its readers thinking, and it is eminently 
readable.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


[ Ready. 


By George R. Sims. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


Dagonet on our Islands. 


A Referee Record of Journeys in the Channel 
Islands, the Isle of Man, the Scilly Isles, the 
Isle of Wight, and the Isle of Dogs. 


Svo, paper, Is. 


NEW NOVEL. 
By Mary C. Rowsell. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo.—Now ready at all Libraries. 


The Friend of the People. 
By MARY C. ROWSELL, Author 
of ‘Traitor or Patriot,”’ ‘‘ Thorn- 
dyke Manor,” ‘‘ Petronella,’’ &c. 


The New Autonym. 


Mad Sir Uchtred. 


By 8S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Raiders,” “c. 
Paper, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


“Mr. Crockett’s English is strong and pure. He has 
the knack of hitting off a vivid picture in a choice word or 
CWO....000 Exceedingly well-written.” — Daily News, 


LONDON : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Savane, E.0, 
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Tue Epitror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 


The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney 
Webb and Beatrice Webb. (Longmans.) 


PoLiTICAL economy, & science never attractive 
except to a few somewhat peculiar minds, 
and now discredited by a passing phrase of 
random rhetoric, has of late received no 
contribution so important as this first fruit 
of the researches of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb. Whatever else one may think of the 
authors, of their subject, or of their work, 
there can be no doubt that it was high time 
the history of Trade Unionism was written. 
The task could have fallen into no better 
hands, and, toilsome as it was, it has been 
admirably performed. The records of Jabour 
movements are in themselves obscure and 
perishing, and this inquiry was made only 
just in time. A few years hence there 
would have been almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in securing the original facts of 
many once widespread struggles. As it is, 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb have constantly found 
that the rules, regulations, and reports of 
various unions, and even newspapers and 
pamphlets, survive only in single copies. 
They have toiled through the papers 
in the offices of trade unions, visited 
almost every important town in England, 
conferred with aged unionists, and made 
the most diligent inquiry for defunct pub- 
lications. Thus, and thus alone, have they 
obtained their materials; but the harvest 
has been abundant. 

The mass of facts and figures which they 
have collected in detail has been digested 
and analysed with a thorough command of 
its important and its unimportant features ; 
and so completely has the work been done 
that only careful reading reveals the extent 
of the toil underlying this work, learned as 
itison the surface. For the present, the 
authors have confined themselves to a 
history of the process by which trade 
unionism has attained its present magnitude 
and importance. In a future volume they 
propose to discuss problems, to draw con- 
clusions, and no doubt to preach causes. 
They have shrewdly foreseen that their 
preaching will then be with authority: 
they will be no mere speculators or 
dreamers, but solid historians, reasoning 
from the past to the future in the most 
orthodox academic style. Though it is 
easy to anticipate their conclusions, and 
perhaps impossible to agree with them, it 
18 also impossible, be future dissent what 
it may, to withhold one’s admiration now 
of their solid knowledge, of their breadth 
and grasp of the subject, and of the sense 
of historical articulation and the prevalent 


impartiality which characterise this book. 





They write alike for their adherents and | 


their foes, and they have made their book 
an almost final record of the subject 
which it treats. Its utility is increased by 
an excellent bibliography, a copious index, 
and a clear map of the distribution of trade 
unionism in England and Wales, county by 
county. Personal interest is given to the 
book by its numerous biographies in minia- 
ture of the chief trade union leaders, 
whose personalities and even names, but 
for these notes, must soon have been for- 
gotten for want of a brief record. 

In spite of a variety of ill-founded claims 
and false attributions, there appears to be 
no evidence on which modern trade unions 
can be connected in any way with societies 
existing in the middle ages. They are the 
product of the industrial revolutions of the 
last century, necessitated by the helpless- 
ness of isolated labourers in the presence of 
organised capital. Their aim is not that 
of the old trade guilds: it is sectional, and 
at once aggressive and defensive. In Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb’s eyes their aim ought to be, 
and perhaps is, to maintain among work- 
men a decent standard of life by collectively 
bargaining with the body of employers, 
and ultimately controlling them through 
state departments. It is the unionist work- 
man’s duty never to accept work at less 
than the minimum wage by which that 
standard of life can be maintained. Better 
than this, starvation: for less than this is 
treachery. This seems to be all their teach- 
ing here ; beyond this no moral is at present 
sought to be drawn. 


** Our researches were no sooner fairly in hand 
than we began to discover that the effects of 
trade unionism upon the conditions of labour 
and upon industrial organisation and progress 
are so governed by the infinite technical variety 
of our productive processes that they vary 
from industry to industry and even from trade 
to trade, and the economic moral varies with 
them. ... Allanalysis of the economic effects 
of trade union action we reserve for a subse- 
quent volume... . and in that volume the 
most exacting seeker for economic morals will 
be more than satisfied ; for there will be almost 
as many economic morals drawn as societies 
described.” 

The activity of the small and ovscure 
trade unions of the last century was directed 
mainly to procuring the interference of 
Parliament in their particular troubles. 
They hoped to obtain by petitions to a 
higher power some remedy for grievances 
which they found themselves powerless to 
heal. That interference was frequently 
given in favour of a single trade or even of 
a single locality. It was a semi-mediaeval 
view of the relation of government to 
labour; right or wrong it satisfied a non- 
industrial age. But with the end of the 
eighteenth century was completed a serious 
change in the attitude of parliament. It 
refused to interfere any longer : it embraced 
a new dogma of the sanctity of industrial 
freedom ; it consolidated and strengthened 
the law against combination. Unintention- 
ally parliament created the trade union 
cause. This change of attitude for the 
first time ‘‘ brought all trades into line, 
and for the first time produced what can 
properly be called a trade union move- 





ment.” 





Workmen found that they must | 


now help themselves, and if they would help 
themselves they must combine as a class. 
Necessarily the first point of attack, as soon 
asthe period of mere riot and repression 
was over and the constitutional and peace- 
ful movement had begun, was the law 
against combination. Yet even here the 
workmen could not yet fight their own 
battle. Help came to them at first from 
outside of their class. It was to a master 
tailor, Francis Place, and to a retired Indian 
medical officer, Joseph Hume, that the 
trade unions owed the great blows against 
the combination laws, which were struck in 
1824 and 1825, 

Then followed a period of wild and even 
revolutionary theory. It was the day of 
Robert Owen, of the propaganda of the 
Charter. The trade unions had learnt 
neither their strength nor their weakness ; 
they could not yet distinguish between 
practical aims and impossible dreams. Their 
numbers fluctuated with extraordinary 
rapidity, the working classes at one time 
crowding into new unions, at others falling 
away disheartened and leaving their new- 
born societies to dwindle and die. For a 
time they endeavoured to consolidate the 
trade unions, and dreamt of a national 
association of labour : 

‘‘The distinctive connotation of the term trade 
union was the ideal of complete solidarity of 
all wage earners in a single ‘ universal’ organisa- 
tion. It is the attempt on the part of the trade 
union leaders to form not only national societies 
of particular trades, but also to include all 
manual workers in one comprehensive organ- 
isation, that constitutes the New Unionism of 
1829-34. . . . The records of the rise and fall 
of the ‘New. Unionism’ of 1830-34 leave us 
conscious of a vast enlargement in the ideas of 
the workers, without any corresponding altera- 
tion in their tactics in the field. In council 
they are idealists, dreaming of a new heaven 
and a new earth, humanitarians, educationists, 
socialists, moralists; in battle they are still 
the struggling, half- emancipated serfs of 
1825, armed only with the rude weapon of the 
strike and the boycott, sometimes feared and 
hated by the propertied classes, sometimes 
merely despised, always oppressed and miserably 
oor. We find, too, that they are actually 
oes successful with the old weapons now that 
they wield them with new and wider ideas. 
They get beaten in a rising market instead of 
as hitherto only in a falling one; and we shall 
soon see that they did not recover their lost 
advantage until they again concentrated their 
efforts on narrower and more manageable 
aims.” 
Adversity and disillusion taught them this 
lesson, and both came in abundance in 
1845-48. Little by little they gave up their 
dreams of co-operative workshops and agri- 
cultural communities. They abandoned their 
vast ambitions and their aggressive agita- 
tion. A series of painstaking, shrewd, prac- 
tical men built up the huge ‘‘ amalgamated ” 
societies, whose accumulated hundreds of 
thousands of | por a whose permanent 
organisation and wide and generous benefits, 
gave them astable and powerful position. 
Their stability commanded at once the awe 
and admiration of their members. ‘To their 
officers it became almost a fetish. They 
learnt to keep with caution that influence 
which they had hardly won by years of 
moderation and thrift. The members became 
an aristocracy of skilled workmen; the 
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leaders constituted a clique of hard-working | be got by appeals to a sentimental public. | 
Newton, Allan, Applegarth, | Why spend laborious years in accumulating | 


politicians. 
and their friends, centralised and consoli- 
dated their unions, and made them an effec- 
tive political force. It was the work of 
years, and its fruits came suddenly and in 
abundance. 

With startling rapidity ‘‘ the Junta” 
found themselves transformed from agitators 
little removed from criminals into respectable 
politicians, whose demands were conceded, 
whose Bills were passed, and whose support 
was courted and prized. 


| 
| 


} 
| 


*‘In 1867 the officials of the unions were 
regarded as pothouse agitators, ‘ unscrupulous 
men, leading a half-idle life, fattening on the 
contributions of their dupes,’ and maintaining 
by violence and murder a system of terrorism, 
which was destructive, not only of the industry 
of the nation, but also of the prosperity. and 
independence of character of the unfortunate 
working men, who were their victims, The 
Unionist workman, tramping with his card in 
search of employment, was regarded by the 
constable and the magistrate as something 
between a criminal vagrant and a revolutionist. 
In 1875 the officials of the great societies found 
themselves elected to the local School Boards 
and even to the House of Commons, pressed by 
the government to accept seats on Royal Com- 
missions, and respectfully listened to in the 
lobby.” 


But for this great success the trade union 
leaders had to pay a still greater price. 
They lost the leadership of the workmen as 
a whole; their great societies ceased to be 
representative of the associations of working 
men. Mr. Broadhurst and his friends took 
their economic theories, their ideals of life, 
and their political sympathies, from their 
new friends, the middle-class politicians. 
In the bad times of the next few years they 
had nothing better to offer to the working 
classes than a bill for the codification of the 
law. Even a Whig candidate for parliament 
could have promised more. The amalga- 
mated societies approximated more closely 
to insurance companies than to strike clubs. 
London, their great field, ceased to be the 
chief home of unionist activity. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress seemed to have scarcely more to 
do with workmen than the economic section 
of the British Association. Bad times, 
which severed the mass of working men 
from their old leaders, prepared the soil for 
new seed. Soon persons with vague views 
came upon the scene, land nationalisers and 
single tax men. They found the working 
classes eager to hear some new gospel 
to take the place of the Old Unionism, 
which was doing their masses so little 
good. They had learnt that the Old 
Unionism would not help them to strike; 
it was chary of taking them as members; 
and it could not revive trade. In this hour 
of despair, thanks to the incessant activity of 
a small knot of able men, hierophants of a 
crowd of fanatics and faddists, Socialism 
made itself heard. Mr. Hyndman planted ; 
the Fabian Society watered. Revolutionary 
Socialism became constitutional, and in 
ceasing to be revolutionary began to be for- 
midable. It captured the working classes. 
Messrs. Tillett, Mann, and Burns made the 
great discovery that a belligerent union 








does not need strike funds: mere money can 


weekly levies upon members, since the Dock 
Strike of 1889 has shewn that the middle 
class can be tapped for the funds required ? 
A sympathetic cardinal is worth more than 
a crowd of methodical secretaries. Since 
then the Socialism of 1885 has made great 
strides. True, the responsibility of office 
has sobered some of its votaries ; but such 
has been its success that those who preach 
it may well stand amazed at their own 
moderation. The control of others’ capital 
without the labour of saving it, the regu- 
lation of others’ workshops and counting 
houses by the officials of a working-class 
democracy, the progressive taxation of 
persons of property for the elevation of the 
proletariate, are objects that may well 
seem now almost within their grasp. 
Since they sat at the feet of Karl Marx this 
is the general nature of the New Unionist 
aspirations. The voice is the voice of the 
British workman, but the doctrine was 
‘*made in Bavaria.” The authors of this 
book point out that the workman who lives in 
his own house is too much tied to one spot 
to be a thoroughly militant unionist ; if he 
owns a bit of land or the complete neces- 
saries of an industrial process, his owner- 
ship interferes with that fluidity of labour, 
rigorously detached from the smallest 
capitalist interest, which is essential to that 
sharp antagonism of labour to capital which 
the New Unionism requires. Accordingly, 
they discourage endeavours to improve the 


position of the individual by means of | 


building societies, allotments, or land pur- 
chase by state aid. These are middle-class 
notions of improving the condition of the 
people. In another volume they promise to 
discuss the future; and for the present we 
can only speculate by what steps they pro- 
pose to approach the collectivist goal. 
But it is clear that those steps must 
be taken at the expense of the middle 
classes. The theories and ideals of the 
Old Unionism of 1874 are superseded now, 
or Mr. and Mrs. Webb are much mistaken. 
Ten years ago the middle classes lost their 
brief opportunity of binding to themselves 
that artisan aristocracy which then controlled 
the trade union world. How much further, 
then, is the collectivist movement to go? 
Is it to be hoped, or indeed wished, that 
the middle classes may contrive to resist it 
any longer? Willa revival of trade again 
divert working-class aspirations towards 
individualist prosperity, and away from 
collectivist uniformity? Can middle-class 
economics hope to recapture the trade 
unions? On these questions everyone will 
soon have to make up his mind for himself, 
and the sooner the better. But, at any 
rate, he will find plenty of material in this 
history, and must use it either for forming 
an opinion or for justifying a preconcep- 
tion according to the idiosyncracy of his 
understanding. 
J. A, Hamiron, 








SABATIER’S LIFE OF SAINT FRANCIS. 
Vie de S. Francois @Assise. Par Paul 
Sabatier. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Paul 
Sabatier. Translated by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


To discover the man in the saint held up 
for our veneration is always a difficult and 
usually a thankless task. But when the 
result of the process wins the praise of men 
who look upon things from such different 
standpoints as do Tolstoi and Leo XIII., we 
must acknowledge a more than common 
success. 

Of M. Sabatier’s qualifications for his task 
we need not speak: an easy style, love for 
his subject, knowledge of the period, of 
the places in which his hero lived, and of 
the manuscripts in which his story lies hid 
—all these are evidenced in this octavo of 
some 500 pages. If the result is not the 
final life of St. Francis, it will have to be 
seriously considered by anyone who writes 
on the subject. 

The book consists of the story of St. 
Francis, an introductory critical study of 
the materials, and appendices dealing with 
the evidence as to the Stigmata, &c. The 
documents are unusually abundant, and are 
classified by our author under five heads: 
the works of St. Francis himself, his 
biographies, the official documents, the 
chronicles of the order, and other writings. 
The sources on which M. Sabatier chiefly 
relies are the writings of St. Francis, 
the biographies of Thomas de Celano, and 
‘that of the Three Companions, and the 
Speculum perfectionis status fratrum minorum. 
For his MSS. he has gone to the great 
collection at Assisi, though others are cited 
on occasion. 

It is, we think, with his treatment 
of the works attributed to St. Francis 
that we feel most disappointment. There 
are, scattered over the great libraries of 
Europe, fragments of letters, &c., bearing 
his name; and the reader has, we think, 
some ground for expecting an account of 
them, and the application of our author’s 
critical canon, the feur d’ amour, to the question 
of their authenticity. Itis true that Ehrle 
and Miller (among others) have already 
written on the question, but the scale on 
which M. Sabatier has treated other parts of 
the subject would have warranted greater 
space being devoted to this one... We trust 
we shall not be accused ofjjinsular pride 
when we say that French scholars, with 
very brilliant exceptions, do not seem to 
have discovered the British Museum MS. 
Room, and that no searcher into any subject 
demanding a study of MSS. can afford to 
leave it unvisited. : 

The critical study of the biographies is 
much more satisfactory, and will be of great 
value to the English student. It seems to 
us, however, that in his estimate of the first 
Life of Thomas de Celano, M. Sabatier has 
relied too much on the very inferior text of 
the Bollandists; and that, if he had consulted 
Harl. 47, one of the best MSS. of this life 
(and not of the second, as he says, at 
p. Ixxiv. on the authority of Ehrle), he 
might have modified his views as to the 
connexion between the first and second 
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Lives. This MS. dates from about 1300, 
and a casual example shows its value: the 
Bollandists (p. 699, Acta S.S., Oct. ij.) read 
“inter creaturas,” a side-note says, ‘ forte 
interdum,” Harl. 47 reads “ etiam,” restor- 
ing sense to the passage. It is divided into 
three books, and into chapters with rubri- 
cated headings. The first runs from f. 13* 
to 29°, treating of the life and deeds of St. 
Francis ; the second, 29° to 37°, of the last 
two years of his life, and his death; the 
third, 37* to 43*, of his canonisation and 
miracles. Another MS. which M. Sabatier 
would, no doubt, have gladly made use of, 
is Cleop. B. II. of the Speculum, written at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and 
containing 124 chapters. It preserves 
many things omitted from the printed copy 
with which we compared it, some of great 
interest. Thus, in the first chapter, speak- 
ing of the three rules of St. Francis, it tells 
us that the second rule, which was lost, was 
shorter than that confirmed by Innocent 
(in direct opposition to M. Sabatier’s view), 
and that it was made on account of the 
vision of the host. 

The main body of the work opens with 
an account of the little mediaeval town in 
which St. Francis was born, and where he 
spent so much of his life. This chapter, 
and that on ‘‘The Church in 1209,” should 
be read by everyone engaged in the study 
of the period. The little town, its wars 
and revolutions, the triumph of the bour- 
geoisie, the return of the nobles, and, ten 
years after, the renunciation of feudal rights, 
and the enfranchisement of the rural popu- 
lation ; all are described. Topics of interest 
to the theological student—the rise of the 
Vaudois, the Everlasting Gospel and its 
influence on St. Francis, the heresy of the 
Cathari—are discussed luminously, if briefly ; 
and M. Sabatier’s references are fairly full, 
so that the student, if disposed, may follow 
the matter further. 

We quote from M. Sabatier’s description 
of the Italy and the men of the time: 


“Let us imagine the Italy of the early 
thirteenth century, with its divisions, its state 
of permanent war, the country depopulated, 
the fields uncultivated save in the narrow belt 
which the garrisons of the towns could protect ; 
every city, from the greatest to the least, 
spending its time in watching its neighbour to 
seize the favourable moment to sack it; the 
sieges ending in unheard-of atrocities, and, 
after that, famine, quickly followed by the 
plague, completing the work of destruction. 

‘How many difficulties do we find when we 
wish to describe the headlong outbursts of the 
century, its poetic inspirations, its amorous and 
chaste visions, standing out on a background 
of coarseness, wretchedness, corruption, and 
madness. 

““Men in those days had every vice but 
vulgarity, or every virtue save moderation— 
they were brigands or saints. Life was rough 
enough to kill all the feeble, so strong minds 
had an energy unknown to-day. At each 
instant one had to guard against a thousand 
dangers, to take resolutions on the spot at the 
risk of life. Open Fra Salimbene’s Chronicle, 
and you will be affrighted to see that what 
occupies the largest space there is the account 
of the annual expeditions of Parma against its 
neighbours or of those against it. What would 
this Chronicle have been if it had been written 
by a warrior instead of by an enlightened monk, 
& lover of music, an unwearied traveller, an 


ardent mystic. And this is not all: these wars 
between city and city are complicated by civil 
wars, plots are periodically woven, the con- 
spirators are massacred if they are discovered, 
or massacre and exile if they triumph. Add to 
all this the great struggles of the papacy 
against the empire, the heretics, and the 
infidels, and one can understand the difficulty 
of describing such a time.” 

The story gives us an impression of a 
real man, consistent with himself and with 
his surroundings. His life-work was of 
the first importance—he saved Italy to the 
Church, and the Church from itself; the 
growth of pre-Raphaelite art may be traced 
to his movement—yet he was but a natural 
product of the good and the bad of his 
time, no miracle without due and sufficient 
cause, and his work lay before him pre- 

ared to his hand. We follow Francis 

ernardino as the gay young profligate (in 
no bad sense of the words), as the man who 
abandons all things for the love of Dame 
Poverty, as the preacher whom the common 
people hear gladly, and the light of a band 
of dear companions. He conquers the tacit 


‘opposition of the Church (M, Sabatier com- 


pares its attitude to that of the Anglican 
episcopate towards the Salvation Army) by 
meekness and humble perseverance, and is 
saved from heresy by his pious obedience 
to the powers that be. We follow him as 
the order grows, and as the Cardinal 
Hugolini, the Machiavelli of M. Sabatier’s 
story, afterwards Gregory IX., comes on 
the scene ; and we see the continual pressure 
applied, moderating the ‘ unpractical ” 
views of Francis, and driving him at last 
from the direction of the order he had 
called into being into honourable retire- 
ment, leaving Brother Helias to develop 
the plans of the Church in his name. We 
admire, as we read, the art with which 
the author has emphasised the relations 
of St. Francis and the early Francis- 
cans, with the band of holy women who 
had followed his example and had left 
all; and we feel that this, surely, is truer 
than the after-legends of monastic rigours. 
Nor is the story without its lighter humour: 
the holy brother whom the city went out to 
meet, and whom they found playing at 
see-saw with the children till they left him 
in disgust, the innocent contest between the 
friar who would earn his living and the 
cardinal who wished to entertain him—these 
form a relief without disturbing the har- 
mony of the story. 

All this is more than a biography: it isa 
work of art, and the worthy Strasburgeois 
may feel proud of the work dedicated to 
them. It recalls to us the reading of the Vie 
de Jésus; and if it leaves us with, perhaps, 
the doubt that followed that reading, the 
compliment is the greater to the author. 
The world is richer for a human saint, 
whose miracles are treated sanely (M. 
Sabatier accepts the early accounts of the 
Stigmata), and whose mendicancy is that of 
the labourer who, having earned his day’s 
food and shelter, takes it from what quarter 
God sends it. 

Certain problems in the early history of 
the Franciscans remain to be studied. M. 
Sabatier’s conjecture as to Brother Helias 





seems tenable; but the chapter on the 
Friars and Science will, we fear, do little to 





help the student seeking for the history of 
the movement which changed a body of 
ignorant mendicants into the teachers of 
Europe in such short time. Nor has the 
story laid emphasis on the feeling which 
caused the Peterborough Chronicler to write 
under date 1224, “‘O dolor et plusquam 
dolor! O pestis truculenta, fratres minores 
venerunt in Angliam.” The picture on p. 
41 of the changes of sect in English villages 
shows the danger of generalising from the 
particular, since M. Sabatier had no doubt 
some instance in his mind. One last 
reproach, the author has issued this book 
without an index. It is clearly printed, and 
in such instances as we have tested remark- 
ably free from misprints. We congratulate 
M. Sabatier on his work. 
Rosert STEE Lz. 





Shylock and Others. Eight Studies by G. H. 

Radford. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Some ten years ago Mr. George Radford 
published a study of that prince of humour- 
ists, Falstaff, in the first series of Obiter 
Dicta; and it was matter for regret to mauy, 
besides Mr. Birrell himself, that no contribu- 
tion from that “other hand” adorned the 
second volume of those delightful papers. 
And now Mr. Radford comes into the field 
as an essayist on his own account, flitting 
butterfly-like over the banks of literature, 
and sipping the sweets of all the centuries. 
In three of the eight studies, Shakspere is 
again the theme, and of these more anon ; 
the diverse subjects of the rest show them 
to be no part of a pedantic design, but 
rather the momentary dictates of a roaming 
fancy. Socrates and his ironical effort to 
save the state, Coleridge and his boyish 
dreams of Pantisocracy and Aspheterism, 
Johnson’s unspeakable tragedy of ‘ Irene,” 
the Arthur of Tennyson and the Arthur of 
Malory, the green-wood myth of Robin 
Hood: these are the enchanters that have 
beguiled Mr. Radford from the musty folios 
of the law, and on them all he gossips 
pleasantly and briefly, with a saving gift of 
dry humour which at times reminds one of 
Mr. Birrell’s own. ‘‘Study” perhaps is 
hardly the word: he does not attempt to 
instruct or illumine; he is content to enter- 
tain; he is the causeur, not the scholar. 
And if the humour occasionally appears 
thin or forced, it is the fault of the mode: 
you cannot keep on the surface of deep 
things without some queer feats of levita- 
tion; the motions of a cork are agile, but 
not invariably dignified. 

Of the Shakspere papers one deals with 
Shylock; two are respectively entitled 
‘‘The Sources of Hamlet,” and ‘‘ Hamlet’s 
Madness.” Let us take Shylock first. 
‘‘The Merchant of Venice” is naturally a 
play with a peculiar interest for the legal 
mind. The technicalities of the great 
fourth act afford M. Radford a wide scope 
for strictly professional criticism. 

‘‘ Tmagine,” he says, ‘‘ Mary Anderson, primed 
with lines written for her (alas, it is difficult to 
imagine who could write them!), having 
borrowed Mr. Lockwood’s wig and gown, 
sweeping into the Lord Justice’s Court, gently 
taking the case of the injured defendant out of 
the hands of the benign Chief, who looks on 
amazed, but quiescent, while the extortionate 
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plaintiff is not only non-suited, but committed 
for trial at the Old Bailey—imagine all this, 
and you have a modern counterpart of the 
glorious day’s work of the breezy Portia.” 

M. Radford thinks that the situation 
diverted the Elizabethan stage-goer because 
it was so very improbable. I venture 
to maintain that no one who was 
not nicely versed in the tricks and quillets 
of the law would ever feel that it was 
improbable. Stage law is always irregular, 
and dramatically it never makes a ha’porth 
of difference. Set aside the fact that Portia 
is a girl masquerading as a man, and what 
is the situation. You have a worthy noble- 
man presiding in his own local court. 
Theoretically he is, of course, the fount of 
justice, and no doubt he plays the part with 
all becoming dignity. But when it is a 
matter of interpreting the common law or a 
complicated statute, he not unnaturally cails 
in the assistance of an expert, a legal 
assessor, who practically decides the case. 
To the lay mind there is nothing in the least 
improbable in that. It is analogous to the 
use of any worthy and highly respected 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, who, if any 
difficult point arises, will lean over and take 
the law from the justices’ clerk. Thon, 
again, Mr. Radford thinks that a city 
audience must have been “highly amused 
by the wildly improbable character of 
Antonio,” “the Christian merchant who 
had scruples about usury, and lent out his 
money gratis.” ‘ They knew the Christian 
merchant, but the Christian merchant with 
these scruples was entirely new to them, 
and no doubt delighted them hugely.” 
Well, this is very elegant fooling, but it 
is not a criticism of the play. ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice” is a tragi-comedy, not a 
farce. If Shakspere had meant his audience 
to laugh at Antonio he would not have 
made him a serious and pathetic character. 
I cannot but think that Mr. Radford has 
allowed his high spirits to run away with 
him. He reminds me of the American 
humourist who burlesqued the Arthur 
legends. It is a pity; for there is so much 
good fun in Shakspere that it is unnecessary 
to introduce it in an illegitimate way. 

The two papers on ‘ Hamlet” are con- 
ceived in a more sober vein. The informa- 
tion of that on ‘‘The Sources of Hamlet” 
is, indeed, incomplete. Mr. Radford dis- 
courses of Saxo Grammaticus, and of Belle- 
forest, and of the English ‘‘ Historie of 
Hamblet.” And he tells us that Shakspere’s 
masterpiece was probably based upon an 
earlier play by ‘‘an unknown author, whose 
name has perished.” But he does not 
mention the extremely probable and in- 
genious identification of this ‘‘ unknown 
author” with the author of “The Spanish 
Tragedy,” Thomas Kyd, a theory which 
has been elaborately worked out, for 
example, by Sarrazin in his Ayd und Sein 
Kreis and in his Anglia papers on the 
development of the Hamlet-Saga. Nor 
does he inquire whether any portions of 
this lost play remain to us, either embedded 
in the so-called first quarto edition, or 
obscured in the curiously transfigured 
German version. Yet it is precisely in 


these points that the interest of Hamlet 
scholars at present rests. 








Upon the vexed question of Hamlet’s 
madness, Mr. Radford delivers himself with 
excellent common sense. After a careful 
review of the evidence, as it might be put 
before the jury, were Hamlet arraigned for 
the murder of Polonius and insanity pleaded 
as a defence, he concludes that the plea can 
by no means be sustained. Hamlet “ said 
he would feign madness, and he did so, and 
after the murder he stated, quite con- 
sistently with his previous statement, that 
he was sane”; and, again, ‘‘ We may fairly 
say that only those supposed Hamlet to be 
mad whom he wished to have that opinion, 
and that of these he failed to convince the 
king.” Mr. Radford’s position seems to 
me unassailable, so far as the strictly legal 
point of view goes. Hamlet was not mad 
in any sense which a court of law could take 
into cognisance. But, after all, that is not 
quite a final solution of the problem. For 
the rigid dividing-line between sanity and 
insanity is little more than a legal fiction, 
existing for the purposes of commissions de 
lunatico inquirendo, Actually, the normal 
shades by infinite degrees into the abnormal: 
there is a vast shadowy borderland of un- 
strung nerves and exalted imagination, 
whose devious geography the most skilful 
alienist can never map out; and into this 
dark realm who shall say how far Hamlet’s 
perturbed spirit had wandered ? 

Epmunp K. Cnampers. 








British Family Names: their Origin and 
Meaning. By Henry Barber. (Elliot 
Stock.) 


Neary three years ago, as Dr. Barber in- 
forms us in a charmingly ingenuous Intro- 
duction, he wrote a magazine article “in 
order to draw attention to the subject” of 
surnames. At some subsequent period ‘ he 
met with, for the first time,” Mr. Lower’s 
Patronymica Britannica. Finding this stand- 
ard work “‘ deficient in precise information 
and investigation,” he has compiled a 
volume which, when Mr. Lower’s guidance 
is not followed, is deficient not only in 
precise information and investigation, but 
in other qualities equally desirable. Dr. 
Barber’s acquaintance with the literature of 
his subject is not extensive. If he had 
‘‘met with’ Mr. Bardsley’s excellent hand- 
book on Linglish Surnames, or even with the 
brief article on ‘‘ Names” in the new 
edition of Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, the ‘‘ many 
years labour” which he has devoted to 
the present work would not have been so 
entirely wasted as is now the case, or, at all 
events, he might have avoided some of the 
gross ineptitudes which disfigure every 
age. 
’ The elaborate lists of Icelandic, Frisian, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Domesday names which 
Dr. Barber has compiled must be used with 
caution. Thus, among Old Norse names he 
includes Abraham, Petrus, and Stephanus, 
which are in no sense Icelandic, being 
included in the Index to the Landnama-bék 
merely as the names of certain Armenian 
bishops who visited Iceland. Again, in his 
list of Domesday tenants we have such 
curious entries as Taini, Camerarius, 
Capellanus, Dispensator, Pictavensis, His- 
paniensis, Mauritaniensis, Aldreman, and 








Chiping, which are certainly not per- 
sonal names, Anglo-Saxon or Norman, 
but descriptive titles. But these Icelandic, 
Frisian, or Anglo-Saxon names are of little 
or no value for the explanation of modern 
English surnames. r. Barber seems to 
be unaware that the Norman Conquest 
brought about a revolution in personal 
nomenclature which was completed before 
the end of the twelfth century. This is 
clearly shown by such documents as the 
Boldon Book or the Liber Vitae, important 
sources of information with which he seems 
to be still unacquainted. In the Boldon 
Book, which was compiled in 1183, the 
tenants usually have Norman names, such 
as William, Robert, Walter, or Ralph, 
while the fathers of these men mostly bear 
old English names, like Osbert vr Turkil. 
This fundamental change in the system of 
nomenclature is even more conspicuous in 
the Liber Vitae, where the earlier entries 
are exclusively of the Anglian type, like 
Bernulf or Cynbert. These gradually dis- 
appear, being replaced in the thirteenth 
century by William, Robert, Reginald, 
Richard, John, and similar Norman names. 
This revolution — been completed 
before the general introduction of surnames, 
it is vain to attempt to explain them from 
Anglo-Saxon or Icelandic sources. It is in 
such later documents as the Hundred Rolls, 
the Poll Book of 1379, or in the lists of 
trades given in accounts of pageants and 
plays, that we have to seek for the origin 
of our surnames, which are largely derived 
from trades or occupations, many of which 
are no longer pursued, or pursued under 
other designations. 

As a rule, Dr. Barber, with strange 
perversity, misses the signification of trade- 
names. Take, for instance, those referring 
to the manufacture of cloth or the prepara- 
tion of leather, such as the Kempster who 
combed or carded the wool, the Fuller or 
Tucker (le Tukere) who fulled the cloth, 
the Walker (le Walkere) who trod it in the 
fulling vat, the Lister (le Listere) who dyed 
it, the Tozer who teazled or touselled it, 
and the Mercer who sold it. He derives 
Kempster from Kempston, a local name in 
Norfolk, Lister from the town of Leicester, 
Fuller is the French personal name Fouiller, 
Tucker is Dutch, German, or Flemish, Tozer 
is referred to Tosard, a Domesday tenant, 
Walker to the O.N. Valgardr, while Mercer 
is the Flemish Meerschaert. He is as un- 
fortunate with other trade-names. Skinner 
and Barker, names from the leather trade, 
are derived from the Icelandic names Skinni 
and Borkr, while Nailer (le Naylere), who 
made nails, is from the O.N. Njall. From 
local names in Normandy and elsewhere he 
derives a number of obvious trade-names. 
Orfeur (le Orfeure), who worked in gold, 
is from the village of Orvaux, Cartwright 
(le Cartwright) from Cauteréts, Plowright 
from Plougouvert, Barber from St. Barbe, 
and Nurse (le Noreyse) from Noyers. 
Cheswright (le Cheswright) is from Ches- 
worth in Derbyshire, Omer, or Homer, a 
maker of helmets, is explained from a local 
name in Devon, Messenger from Messing- 
ham in Lincolnshire, while Napper (le 
Napere), a house servant whose business 
was with the napery, or table linen, came 
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from Nappa, an obscure Yorkshire hamlet 
with half a dozen cottages. Carver (le 
Karver) is from the Icelandic Kalfr, and 
Carter (le Carter) from Kéttr, an Icelandic 
nickname; Hillyer (le Hiliere), who roofed 
or tiled houses, is the Danish Hilleraad, and 
Reeder (le Redere), who thatched them, is 
the O.N. Hreidarr ; Fanner, who winnowed 
grain with a fan, is from the Dutch Fano; 
Pinder (le Pendere), who kept the village 
pound, isa German name; Firminger, the 
cheesemonger, is Flemish; and Ferrier, 
who shod horses, is either Flemish or Danish. 
Flowers (le Flouer), who made arrows, is 
from the local name Fleurus; and Fletcher 
(le Flecher), who feathered them, is the 
Flemish Vleeschauer. With other classes 
of names the explanations are no less pre- 
posterous. Scott (le Scot) is from the O.N. 
skatti, a ghost; Wales (le Waleys), the Welsh- 
man, is from Wales, a village near Sheffield ; 
Norris (le Norris), the Northman, is a 
French name; Roose (John le Rouse, cr 
“red John’’) is from a local name in Corn- 
wall; while Neve (le Neve), the nephew, 
is Dutch; and Shakspere, Brakspear, and 
Winspear are referred to the village names 
Skegby, Braceby, and Winceby. Dr. Barber 
prefers to go to Danish, Flemish, Icelandic, 
and other outlandish sources, for such names 
as Lane, Wood, Green, Hall, and Yates, which 
are explained by numberless entries in 
records, such as Robert in the Lane, John 
at the Wode, William by the Grene, John 
at the Hall, or Johanna by the Yate. Quain 
and Quail, respectively corruptions of Mclan, 
the son of John, and of McPhail, the son 
of Paul, are said to be French or Danish; 
while Kissick, Knuill, Quinn, and Quay, 
which have been identified as corruptions 
of McIsaac, McNiel, McOoinn, and McKay, 
are all derived from local names. 

With such absurdities bristling on every 
page, it need hardly be said that the book 
is not only useless, but positively misleading. 
Dr. Barber has sinned not wholly from 
ignorance, but largely from perversity, as 
in most cases he would have been safe i 
he had not deliberately preferred his own 
fanciful or impossible conjectures to the 
rational and generally sound explanations 
of Mr. Lower, whose deficient information 
he professes to correct. 


Isaac Taytor. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A Troublesome Pair. By Leslie Keith. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Aaron the Jew. By B. L. Farjeon. In 3 
vols. (Hutchinson.) 


All in a Man’s Keeping. By Meg Dyan. 
In 2 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 


The Thing that Hath Been. By A. H. Gilkes. 
(Longmans.) 


Bachelor to the Rescue. By Florence Patton- 


Bethune. (Remington.) 
Red and White Heathr. By Robert 
Buchanan. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A Camsterie Nacket. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


From the Frontier. By Frederick Boyle. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


The Businesses of a Busy Man. By R. 8. 
Warren Bell. (Leadenhall Press.) 


4 Troublesome Pair is one of the half- 
dozen thoroughly good novels that have 
been published in the course of the present 
year. It is carefully written from the first 
page of the first volume to the last page of 
the third ; the characters in it are not too 
numerous, and they live and move naturally. 
It stands, in fact, midway between a typical 
work of Mr. Norris and a typical work of 
Jobn Oliver Hobbes ; and its ‘‘ cynicism ”’ is 
no more pronounced than may be inferred 
from this allusion to a very fashionable 
marriage : 

“‘Tt was noted that the bride looked very 
handsome, and was the best ‘turned out’ of 
the season. Her trousseau, to a petticoat, was 
described in the papers devoted to the interests 
of the boudoir. The bridegroom’s claims to 
notice were also set forth with all respectful 
civility. Nobody thought of comparing him 
to a satyr, except one young bridesmaid, 
shivering and looking wretchedly woe-begone 
in her pink draperies.” 


Nor is it to the disadvantage of the story 
that the ‘‘troublesome pair” who give it its 
title are the conventional young folk who 
fall out and make it up for three volumes, 
and who are of the first importance in 
their own eyes only. Their main business 
is to bring out the character—the strong 
sense, the kindliness, the Aurelian com- 
posure even under the terrible responsi- 
bility of having to bear with two marriageable 
girls—of brother ’Sephus, and to prevent 
too much attention from being paid to the 
tragedy of Mary Challoner. Not for long 
has a loveless marriage been so well managed 
in fiction as it has been in A Troublesome 
Pair. Mary Paston marries the Rev. 
Charles Challoner in the belief that he is 
not only a great preacher but a good man. 
She discovers that he is neither, but only a 


¢| selfish, sensuous humbug, who has a bad 


temper and uses coarse language, and is in 
thought unfaithful to her. She is too 
womanly not to take to cynicism as < support 
in her trouble. But she is also too strong 
to attempt any risky experiment in the way 
of emancipation. She is content to do her 
duty according to her lights, and to 
conceal her difficulties as well as she can 
from the critical dissection of anxious 
brother ’Sephus. She is not without 
a certain dismal reward. She improves 
her wretched husband to some extent: at 
all events, she so contrives matters 
that he has it not upon his conscience 
that he has murdered his uncle, Bruce 
Challoner, who is even worse than himself. 
All the characters in 4A Troublesome Pair, 
however, are well drawn, and all the 
incidents are excellently managed. Even 
the somewhat comic-operaish Juliet and 
Romeo— Esther and her Blake—are welcome 
as a relief. No recent writer has made such 
an advance as Leslie Keith has done in the 
writing of this story. 


There are far too many set speeches 
in Aaron the Jew. All the good folk in 





it address each other, at all hours of the 


‘day and night, in what, in the journalistic 








slang of the day, are known as leader- 
ettes. Most of them, too, live in a world 
of explanations and apologies. Yet the 
story Mr. Farjeon has to tell is pleasant and 
simple ; Dickensians might even say it is 
idyllic. Given a woman who is compelled to 
part with her illegitimate child in order that 
she may marry, not the man who has seduced 
her, but the man who has already made 
honourable love to her; given, also, a man 
whose child is dead and whose wife will 
die if she is made aware of the fact; and it 
is easy to conceive of a new version of the 
old “ substitution” incident. Aaron Cohen, 
who thus deceives his wife to save her life, 
is a model Jew, with, however, a portentous 
capacity for making speeches, and for 
listening to addresses made chiefly about 
himself by his most intimate friend; and the 
chief object of these three volumes is to 
illustrate his innumerable excellences as a 
man, an employer, and a tribalist. But 
misfortunes come upon him. He is 
ruined. His adopted daughter, by way, 
no doubt, of proving the eternal truth of 
heredity, proves ‘ camstrairy,”’ although in 
reality the worst thing she does is to marry 
a man who does not belong to what appears 
to be her “‘ set.” But the real mother of 
the child, now herself a widow, turne up in 
the nick of time, drives away Cohen’s chief 
tormentor, who turns out to be her own 
seducer, and makes all the good people 
fairly happy. Mr. Farjeon could have 
managed all this, and have at the same 
time accomplished his chief object—that of 
grappling with some of the social problems 
of the time—in one volume. He has 
chosen, however, to be a victim to the 
three-volume system ; and as a consequence, 
in spite of excellent intentions, and even 
much excellent writing, daron the Jew isa 
weariness of the flesh. 


It is bad policy for any man, but especi- 
ally for one belonging to the order of 
‘* detrimentals,”’ to marry an Afghan woman 
and become to all intents and purposes an 
Afghan, while yet half in love with an 
English girl. So finds Dick Urquhart, 
who, at the commencement of the first 
volume of All in a Man’s Keeping, is hope- 
lessly enamoured of Rose Yorke. Rose’s 
gown, as even her critical mother allows, is 
‘‘ effective’ at the full-dress ball given in 
honour of the commander-in-chief at the 
end of the cold season in Peshawur, and 
she is warmly affectionate. But that 
mother, who knows from experience that 
‘“‘they are dangerous guides the feelings,” 
and admits that ‘‘all the men who are 
worth loving are poor, and wild, and head- 
over-ears in debt,” has made up her mind 
that her daughter can never endure poverty, 
and therefore must marry John Elliott. 
Dick meanwhile is practically ruined ; and 
after kissing Rose, very much to the peril 
of her gown, he leaves the British army and 
places himself and his sword at the disposal 
of an Afghan Khan: He becomes first the 
adopted son and then the son-in-law of the 
Khan. Zorayda, his wife, is quite as pretty 
and affectionate as Rose, and has a god deal 
more stability of character. But Dick is 
troubled with a rival named Afzul, who is 
indirectly the cause of the death of his 





(and Zorayda’s) baby, and whom, although 
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a murderer in intent, he somehow does 
not permit himself to knock on the head. 
On the contrary, Afzul drives Dick back 
to England, and far too literally into 
the arms of Mrs. Elliott, a portrait of whom 
has been discovered by Zorayda. Dick, 
who is very weak indeed, indulges in a 
very pronounced flirtation with Rose, and 
only succeeds in tearing himself from her 
when he discovers that he loves Zorayda 
very much more than he has ever loved 
anybody else. He returns to Afghanistan, 
to find the Khan alive but Zorayda dead 
of love, Rose’s portrait, and a broken heart. 
As Afzul is still in the land of the vindic- 
tive, it may be hoped he will perform 
the work of poetical justice without 
shrinking on Urquhart, who has had two 
loves in his keeping, and has marred both. 
Dick’s story is a most unsatisfactory one, 
but it is not badly told. 


The “ purpose” fof Zhe Thing that Hath 
Been is a trifle too obvious; and the author 
has yet to learn the art, if not of condensa- 
tion, at all events of avoiding digression. 
But it is a strong and in every way 
remarkable book; and, in spite of its 
evidently satirical, and therefore exagger- 
ated, delineations, it is essentially true to 
the public school-life with which it 
deals almost exclusively. It is pleasant, 
too, to come across an author whose 
characters are really unconventional, and 
not simply conventionalities capable of 
fin de siecle talk. John Martin—whom Dr. 
Pinches, forgetful of the odium theologicum, 
introduces into his school to secure the 
thorough teaching of mathematics—and his 
mother are two uncompromising creatures, 
quite incapable of securing a living wage 
in a society subjugated by middle-class 
ideals, Still, it is impossible not to revel 
in their Utopia of courage and sincerity, 
and not to enjoy the very broad hint 
given by Mrs. Martin (while still Miss Sims) 
to one of her employers that he is the worse 
for liquor, or the simplicity with which 
Martin tells his head master in effect that 
he cannot alter his nature even to retain 
his situation. Mr. Gilkes does not load his 
story with too many characters. The most 
of them are teachers; and all of them, 
but more especially Binning, Glynde, and 
Macnamara, are remarkably well drawn. 
Martin’s farcical marriage is the sole blot 
upon Zhe Thing that Hath Been: it suggests 
a doubt as to whether Mr. Gilkes is really 
so terribly in earnest after all. 


Readers of Bachelor to the Rescue ought 
to be very grateful to its author for having 
given them such a delightfully modern 
woman as Mrs. Lena Salomons. She has 
pretty pink-pointed nails and large tawny- 
brown eyes, somewhat almond-shaped. Her 
figure is lithe, supple, fully developed, and 
rich in vitality. She smokes cigarettes 
and drinks brandy and soda. She has a 
great knack of getting rid of inconvenient 
husbands, either by driving them to 
divorce and death or by murdering them 
outright. She stabs a half-hearted lover 
with a breakfast-knife. She eats raven- 
ously an unsavoury piece of cold pork 
lumped between two hunches of bread. 
Finally she goes mad, and when trying to 


murder her rival, Bachelor—who is a 
dog, not a man—finishes her career with 
his teeth. There is a fair amount of 
incident, of course, in a story the leading 
character in which is such a person as Lena. 
But she dominates everything and every- 
body. In other words, Bachelor to the Rescue 
is a readable but not specially well-written 
story of the melodramatic sort. 


Red and White Heather will certainly not 
add to the reputation of its author, though 
it is not devoid of that cleverness which it 
is impossible to dissoviate from Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, even when he is writing at rail- 
way speed. One has a suspicion that he 
has taken advantage of story-writing to 
have a hit at some folk he does not like. 
Was not ‘‘A Highland Princess” written 
mainly for the purpose of satirising ‘‘ a Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Aberdeen, 
one Glenfinlas, who wrote a good deal 
in the magazines about poets and poetry, 
and was said to have the trick of discovering 
unknown merit and announcing it to the 
world,” and who is further described as 
“a fat, red-faced man, with big hands and 
feet, and a flow of language that was fairly 
astounding, though what the man was 
driving at it was hard to tell?” Un- 
doubtedly Glenfinlas spoils ‘‘A Highland 
Princess,” which, but for him, might have 
been a more than passable tragedy of a 
man’s ambition and a woman’s heartless- 
ness. There is, however, a good deal of 
natural, though roughish and alcoholic 
humour in the ‘“ Legend of the Mysterious 
Piper,” and “Miss Jean’s Love Story” 
relates with very considerable power the 
troubles of a young woman who falls in love 
with the man that her father hates. Of the 
verse in this volume it is enough to say 
that it flows smoothly, but has little of the 
peculiar, “strength” which one is in the 
habit of associating with Mr. Buchanan. 


A Camsterie Nacket is a story which belongs 
to the Annie Swannish school of fiction, and 
presents us with life in a Shetland manse, 
and with a good deal—though even that is 
qualified—of Shetland dialect. The plot is 
so simple that it looks as if it had been 
evolved out of the consciousness of a girl 
in her teens. A worthy but intellectually 
weakish minister takes into his household, 
as an adopted son, the orphan child of a 
drowned fisherman, intending to have him 
educated for the church to which he himself 
belongs. His autocratic housekeeper is 
opposed to this step, and declares the 
adopted son to be a “ camsterie nacket ”— 
in other words, a rebellious urchin. This 
view turns out to be not very wide of 
the mark. The lad prefers the sea to the 
ministry, and it is only after the gratifica- 
tion of his impulse all but causes his death 
that he becomes a good boy and does 
as he is bid. Lowrie has a thin, pleasant 
love-story, but it is hardly worth smiling at. 
Beena, the housekeeper, is the character 
that gives 4 Camsterie Nacket any life— 
apart from simplicity and wholesomeness— 
that it can be said to possess. 


Mr. Frederick Boyle has not the special 
gifts of a Rider Haggard, a Gilbert Parker, 
ora Conan Doyle. Thestories he has pub- 
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undoubtedly lack distinction, but they do 
not lack reality ; and the bulk of those which 
appear in From the Frontier are better put 
together, and therefore command a stronger 
interest, than any of his previous per- 
formances. Most of the stories which make 
up the present volume treat either of the 
Cape or of India. Mr. Boyle has, however, 
tried his hand, and not without success, at 
stories, such as “Scandalous” and “A 
Clandestine Correspondence,” the fun of 
which constitutes their sole attraction. The 
central incidents of ‘‘ Scandalous,” the 
masquerading of a girl, although for a 
good object, in men’s clothes—is no 
novelty; but it is worked out cleverly and 
with perfect delicacy. Of the other stories 
—and those the more characteristic of their 
author—the most interesting is ‘‘ Albertyne’s 
Wooing.” The cajoling of an austerely 
moral adventurer into a filibustering 
expedition in South Africa of which he 
disapproves is achieved cleverly and with a 
certain amount of quiet humour. Poetical 
justice, too, is fully rendered at the close of 
the story; for Albertyne marries the girl 
but for whom he would never have joined 
the expedition, while her unscrupulous and 
inconvenient father is killed by those natives 
whom he despises. 


There is a good deal of Jeromish fun in 
The Businesses of a Busy Man, but it lacks 
finish. Too often, also, it degenerates into 
sheer Ally Sloperism, especially when the 
writer trots out the inanities of Biddlewig, 
Barnacle, Banweed, and Mrs. McBullock, 
who is ‘‘ Scotch to the backbone and beyond 
it,” and who ‘‘ wants to know whether I 
have a ‘ bawbee’ for a villain of a bagpipe- 
man who comes and makes a horrible row 
in this street every evening.” There is only 
the faintest suspicion of a method in Mr. 
Bell’s madness ; for although his hero under- 
takes most of the “‘ businesses” that he plays 
at expressly to retain the affections of the 
young woman he is engaged to, he does not 
marry her after all. The character of the 
sketches may almost be inferred from their 
titles, such as ‘‘ On Growing a Beard,” ‘Oa 
Joining the Volunteers,” and ‘On Going 
for a Trial Honeymoon.” Mr. Bell is seen 
at his best in ‘‘On Interviewing a Prize- 
fighter.” The contrast between the prize- 
fighter of fact and the prize-fighter of the 
newspapers is brought out very smartly and 
without undue extravagance. It seems to 
prove that with care Mr. Bell may develop 
into a humorist of the old rather than of the 
new type. 

Witi1amM Wat.ace. 








SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 





lished at intervals during the past few years | iicitum. ‘ Pliny would have enforced his 


| Christianity and the Roman Government: & 
| Study in Imperial Administration. By E. G. 
Hardy. (Longmans.) This is an attempt to 
_ give, by means of the clue furnished in an 
| article of Dr. Mommsen’s (Historische Zeitschri/t, 
1890) a ‘historical réswmé of the relations 
between Christianity and the Roman Govern- 
/ment during the first two centuries.” Mr. 
Hardy wishes to correct certain views advocated 
in his edition of Pliny’s correspondence with 
Trajan. In particular, he is now convinced 
that Pliny’s action against the Christians had 
nothing to do with their being a collegium 
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own edict without any need to consult the 
emperor; Trajan would certainly have shown 
no forbearance, toleration, or indulgence to the 
Christians, if he had regarded them as members 
of a collegium or hetaeria.” The fact is that 
the Roman government saw in Christianity an 
‘“‘ aggressive monotheism,” and that the people 
saw in it an agency which threatened the 
existing life and morality. The feeling of the 
people led to breaches of the peace, and the 
feeling of the government rather deprived the 
Christians of protection and made them respon- 
sible for attacks directed against them. Nero’s 
so-called persecution did not, as Schiller sug- 
gests, fall on Jews, but on Christians. But this 


‘‘ first contact between the Roman government 


and Christianity,” though it was ‘purely 
accidental,”’ yet led to important consequences. 
The trials then held gave the authorities, if not 
proof of crime, yet information of a state of 
mind in Christians which might well be thought 
dangerous. ‘The charge of incendiarism 
developed into a general c e of disaffection 
to the government, resulting from a mischievous 
and morose superstition.” This was a matter for 
police supervision; and Mommsen shows that 
repressive measures of the Roman state in the 
sphere of religious policy ‘‘ belong for the most 
part to the departments of administration, not 
to the judicial interpretation or enforcement of 
law, and not even to imperial edicts.” Coercitio, 
with its regular rules, dealt with the Christian 
trouble when and where circumstances drew 
attention to it. No new policy in the matter 
was introduced, as Prof. Ramsay thinks, 
between A.D. 64 and A.D. 95, The same rules 
held good and were exercised when need arose. 
Nor again did either Trajan or M. Aurelius lay 
down any new policy. istianity was not to 
them a practical danger. Here again Mr. 
Hardy differs from Prof. Ramsay, who holds 
that Christianity was already a body with a 
formidable and ‘‘ wide-reaching organisation.” 
It could hardly have been so till the close of 
the second century; but, when the Catholic 
Church did get its organisation, then ‘“ began 
the real struggle between the empire and 
Christianity.” Before that time there were 
police measures, but no real religious persecu- 
tion. Mr. Hardy does well to quote his 
authorities in full, but Serenus Granianus is 
apparently called Silvanus in error on p. 143. 


** UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES.”—A His- 
tory of Greece, 371-323 B.c. By A. H. Allcroft. 
(Clive.) Greek history from 371 to 323 B.c. 
presents neither a cheerful picture nor an 
attractive unity of subject. In Greece we have 
to see one act of political folly succeed another, 
and to trace a melancholy story of humiliation. 
Abroad, we are dragged from country to 
country at the will of a great conqueror, and 
we leave his gigantic empire with the sense 
that trouble is hanging over it. But Mr. 
Allcroft has dealt successfully with a not very 
grateful topic, and written a survey of the 
period which is perhaps as full and instructive 
as it could be made within a very narrow limit 
of size. It may be strongly recommended for 
school-use or for pass examinations. A useful 
summary of tke literary history ends the 
volume; but the best part, on the whole, seems 
to be the account of Alexander’s conquests and 
character. The statement should not be allowed 
to stand in future editions that the Tyrannio 
who arranged Appellicon’s library was a freed- 
man of Cicero. 


Hérodote, Historien des Guerres Médiques. 
Par A. Hauvette. (Paris: Hachette.) The 
credit of Herodotus has suffered from so many 
attacks, that it was high time that some one 
should bring all the charges into one focus. It 
issaid that even the diamond may be dissipated 
by the focussed rays of the sun, but somehow 


Herodotus resist the fiercest light which has 
yet been made to beat upon them. Such is 
M. Hauvette’s opinion, and it is a view likely 
to,find many sympathisers in this country. 
No one, of course—certainly not M. Hauvette 
—would claim‘ that Herodotus is invariably 
right. He could not have been so, even if all 
the facts for him] to use had been certain. The 
modern school of history, straining after 
accuracy of detail, has shown the impossibility 
of being perfectly accurate. No one can 
handle large masses of facts without a certain 
percentage of errors, and the facts were not all 
certain for Herodotus. There were ‘different 
versions. It is probably easier to know the 
truth about Marlborough than it was about 
Themistokles, and yet we do not find universal 
agreement as to the facts of Marlborough’s life. 
We are grateful to M. Hauvette for the fresh 
grounds he gives us for clinging to our old 
friend Herodotus. His very full and fair 
summary of ancient and modern literature on 
the subject of the Persian Wars shows how 
weak and how mutually contradictory those 
charges are which have been made against the 
good faith or the capacity of the historian. ‘“‘On 
ne lui reconnait volontiers qu’un incomparable 
génie de conteur,” but there is more in him 
than that. The arguments against him will 
usually not hold water; and, though we very 
often cannot absolutely demonstrate his 
accuracy, yet we fall back confidently on our 
personal impression of the writer’s character— 
no such bad test after all. In justification of 
this point of view, M. Hauvette goes exhaust- 
ively over the material and the theories. He 
begins with what data we have for Herodotus’ 
biography; traces his journeys; conjectures 
(and here we do not feel that we have more 
than a conjecture) that the subject grew on 
Herodotus’ hands; rejects the theories of 
Kirchoff and Bauer as to what it was that 
Herodotus read aloud at Athens; maintains 
(with considerable probability) that the great 
icrop{n was not put together until the author 
was settled at Thurii ; and insists that it is a 
finished work, and was not broken off by death 
or discouragement. Then comes the great 
question of the historian’s credibility ; and here 
M. Hauvette offers a firm front against attacks, 
ancient or modern. Ktesias cannot be safely 
trusted, and his dealings with Herodotus only 
show “ de mesquines rivalités de métier.” The 
De Malignitate Herodoti—a genuine work of 
Plutarch—proves that, while Herodotus told 
the facts as they seemed likely to him, Plutarch 
was busy trying to fit them to his own ideal 
of a heroic age. Nor have modern critics been 
more successful in finding firm ground for their 
attempts to shake Herodotus’ credit. Niebuhr, 
Nitzsch, Adam, Wecklein, Delbruck, Sayce, or 
Trautwein—they all of them, as handled in 
these pages, remind us of the fable of the viper 
and the file. Up to this point, we are moving 
among generalities; but in the second part of 
the study before us, we find a minute analysis 
of the wars, and point after point of the story, 
as told by others as well as by Herodotus, is 
accepted or rejected on solid grounds. But on 
the whole M. Hauvette shows best on the 
negative side, if it can be called negative work 
to answer destructive criticism and rehabilitate 
an old authority. He is clear and convincing 
as to what unsound sources Herodotus did not 
use, he is perhaps less satisfactory as to what 
authorities he did base himself on. But his 
remarks on the twin charges that Herodotus 
did not understand politics or military affairs 
are particularly judicious and well balanced. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. Max MULLER is preparing for the 
press a new edition, in four volumes, of his 
Chips from a German Workshop, which has 
long been out of print. The first volume will 
contain ‘‘ Recent Essays,”’ the second ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Essays,” the third ‘‘ Essays on 
Language and Literature,” and the fourth 
‘‘Essays on the Sciences of Language, of 
Thought, and of Mythology.” 


We understand that the Hon. George Curzon 
is hastening on the publication of his new 
book, entitled Problems of the Far Kast, which 
was originally announced to appear in October. 
Its issue may now be expected within the 
next fortnight. It will contain a detailed 
description of Korea, and also a discussion of 
the rivalry between China and Japan. 


Mr. Jown Murray will publish in the 
autumn a volume of Speeches on the Eastern 
Question, by the late Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell. 


Dr. FENNELL, editor of the ‘Stanford Dic- 
tionary of Anglicised Words and Phrases,” has 
issued the prospectus of a National Dictionary 
of English Language and Literature, in three 
volumes of about 1000 pages each, to be issued 
in monthly parts. It is intended to include 
all words and phrase-words found in English 
literature between 1360 A.D. and the present 
day. The work is to be based on indexes of 
selected authors, including Chaucer, Caxton, 
Elyot, North, Phil. Holland, Bacon, Pope, 
Johnson, Burke, Thackeray, Macaulay, and 
Ruskin. At the same time, quotations from 
hundreds of other authors will be used, many 
thousands having been already collected, in- 
cluding large numbers dated earlier than the 
earliest given in any dictionary. Dates of 
authorship and exact references will be given. 


Mr. DAvip Scuioss, whose work as an in- 
vestigator in relation to labour questions, 
especially in regard to the sweating system 
and profit sharing, is well known, is about to 
publish, with Messrs. Williams & Norgate, a 
second edition of his Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. will shortly issue in 
serial form, an entirely new and revised edition 
of Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
The first part, to appear at the end of this 
month, will esnehe a portrait of the author, 
who is in his eighty-fifth year, and his auto- 
graph preface to the new edition reproduced in 
facaimil . : 


Mr. J. A. Srevarr has finished the revision 
of a new story upon which he has been engaged 
for a considerable time. It is a romance of 
adventure, the scene being laid partly in Scot- 
land and partly in Arabia. It will be published 
next month by Messrs. Sampson Low, under 
the title of In the Day of Battle. The first 
edition will be in three volumes ; but probably, 
to suit the exigencies of the libraries, a one- 
volume edition will also be issued almost at 
the same time. 

A NEW novel, in one volume, by Mrs. Mona 
Caird, entitled, 7he Daughters of Danaus, will 
be published towards the end of September, 
by Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster. It is 
described as a direct attack upor. the marriage 
system in its present form. 


Mr. JoserH Hockine has just finished a 
novel dealing with the questions of cynicism 
and pessimism, and tracing their natural out- 
come in life. The title he has chosen for it is 
All Men are Liars. Messrs. Ward, Lock & 
Bowden have purchased the serial rights, and 
have also arranged with the author for its 








the good faith and general credibility of 


publication in book form. 
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Messrs. F. V. Wuarre & Co. will publish, 
this month, two novels in three volumes: A 
Mayfair Tragedy, by Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 
and A Choice of Evils by Mrs. Alexander ; also 
aone-volume story by Mr. Hume Nisbet, 
entitled A Desert Bride, illustrated by the 
author. 


Ceci, CLARKE will publish very shortly, 
through Mr. Elliot Stock, a novel entitled An 
Artist’s Fate. 


THe demand for Olive Schreiner’s The Story 
of an African Farm increases. Messrs. 
Hutchinson have just gone to press with an- 
other edition of 5000 copies, completing the 
78th thousand. 


Miss BEATRICE HARRADEN’S last book, Jn 
Vurying Moods, has already reached a seventh 
edition. We believe that its success in America 
has been no less conspicuous. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
have in the press for early issue cheap 
editions of A/fter Touch of Wedded Hands, by 
Hanuah B. Mackenzie; and of Seventy Times 
Seven, by Adeline Sergeant. 


Mr. VANDER HAEGHEN, librarian of the Bib- 
liothéque de l'Université d’Etat at Ghent, has 
issued an interesting first draft, in print, of a 
projected Bibliography of the works of Erasmus, 
in three parts, quarto. The number of entries 
was already immense. A few could be added 
from the St. Paul’s School Library. The 
verified editions of the De octo orationis partium 
(partly written by Erasmus) are said to now 
number 267. 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Ar Edinburgh University, last week, the 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
Prof. Kielhorn of Gittingen, and Prof. Diodati 
Lioy of Naples. 


Mr. TiomMAs RALEIGA, university reader in 
English law at Oxford, has been elected the 
first occupant of the Quain chair of law at 
University College, London. The appointment 
is for a term of two years. 


Mr. FreDERICK M. Simpson, who gained 
the Royal Academy travelling studentship in 
1884, has been appointed to the newly founded 
chair of architecture at University College, 
Liverpool. 


Tue following is the text of the Latin letter 
presented by Dr. J. E. Sandys, on behalf of 
Cambridge, to the University of Halle, on the 
occasion of its bicentenary :— 

**Quod annos ducentos ab origine vestra feliciter 
exactos ludis saecularibus celebraturi, nos quoque 
legatis ad vos mittendis gaudii vestri participes 
esse voluistis, gratias propterea vobis omnibus et 
agimus et habemus maximas. Iuvat Universitatis 
vestrae fastos iam inde a principio evolvere, et 
annelium vestrorum inter grinentia professcrum 
par conspicuum contemplari, qui vestra in urbe 
liberta‘is asylum olim invenerunt; e quibus alter, 
iuris prudentiam professus, primus omnium inter 
populares vestros patrio in sermone praelectiones 
habuit Academicas ; alter theologiae docendae 
deditus, et generis humani amore insignis, urbem 
vestram pietatis monumentis in perpetuum dura- 
turis exornavit. Iuvat deinde circa nomen pro- 
fessoris illius vestri paulisper morari, qui, disciplina 
mathematica cum philosophiae studiis coniuncta, 
non modo ‘ philosophiam rationalem’ sed etiam 
‘elementa matheseos universae’ tractavit. Iuvat 
denique Universitate in eadem nomen idem a 
professore altero denuo nobilitatum agnoscere, 
qui, prolegomenis suis ad Homerum prope centum 
abhinc annos in lucem editis, philologorum studia 
novis stimulis magnopere incitavit, quique in vita 
sua wniversa disciplinae philologicae et naturam et 
dignitatem egregic demonstravit. Longum est 


percensere. Ornant etiam nunc Universitatem 
vestram nomina insignia, quae non modo per 
Europam totam sed etiam trans aequor Atlanticum 
nota sunt. Laetamur Universitatem tot nominibus 
splendidis tam diu illustratam monumentis duobus, 
et Gymnasio et Templo Academico, dedicandis 
saeculorum duorum memoriam esse celebraturam. 
Aedificium alterum, liberalitate privata conditum, 
una saltem ex parte Wolfii illius vestri verba denuo 
confirmabit, cui inventutis educandae finis erat 
‘ cultura et corporis et animi ducens ad perfectionem 
humanitatis.’ Alterum, pecunia publica et muni- 
ficentia regia in castello vestro vetere instauratum, 
iuventuti Academicae virtutis viam cotidie ostendet. 
De virtute autem, iuventutis vestrae ante oculos in 
templo illo proposita, licet nobis hodie verba usur- 
pare, quae olim ab uno e professoribus vestris de 
veritate dicta sunt ; vestra enim in arce virtus non 
minus quam ‘veritas adhuc in medio posita est; 
qui potest, adscendat; qui audet, rapiat; et 
applaudemus.’ Valete, et sacris vestris saeculari- 
bus prospere peractis Universitatis vestrae gloriam 
veterem etiam in posterum per saecula plurima 
illibatam conservate.’’ 


THE University of Halle, on the occasion 
of its bicentenary festival, has conferred the 
following degrees: that of D.D. on Prof. 
Armitage Robinson; and that of Ph.D. upon 
Prof. Victor Horsley, of London; Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon and Mr. H. L. D. Ward, both of the 
British Museum; Mr. G. A. Grierson, philo- 
logical secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; and Prof. W. W. Skeat, of Cambridge. 


WE observe that Christ Church, Oxford, 
offers two scholarships of £50 each, tenable 
for one year, to selected candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service. Preference will be given 
to those who are not already members of the 
university; and there will be no other ex- 
amination than that of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 


Durinc last year, the Bodleian Library 
purchased a few fifteenth century prints from 
the special catalogue issued by Rosenthal, of 
Munich. Among them is a sheet of five small 
coloured woodcuts — the Visitation of the 
Virgin, the Virgin (crowned) and Child, the 
Virgin and Child in glory, St. Katherine with 
sword and wheel, and a monstrance. These 
were obviously meant to be cut off and used 
separately, and Schreiber states that they were 
employed chiefly for the illustration of 
calendars. Their place of origin is probably 
Augsburg, and their date about 1490. The 
remaining prints were a block-printed Munich 
indulgence of 1482, attributed to Conrad 
Dinckmut; and a single page of prayers ‘‘ pro 
exulibus animabus,”’ illustrated with a coloured 
woodcut of an angel lifting souls out of the 
flames, the printing of which is attributed to 
Kunne von Dudderstadt of Memmingen. 


The University of Harvard has conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon Mr. John Fiske. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


WALTER PATER. 
(July 30, 1894) 
Tue freshness of the light, its secrecy, 
Spices, or honey from sweet-smelling bower, 
The harmony of time, love’s trembling hour 
Struck on thee with a new felicity. 
Standing, a child, by a red hawthorn-tree, 
Its perishing, small petals’ flame had power 
To fill with masses of soft, ruddy flower 
A certain roadside in thy memory : 
And haply when the tragic clouds of night 
Were slowly wrapping round thee, in the cold 
Of which men always die, a sense renewed 
Of the things sweet to touch and breath and 
sight, 
That thou didst touch and breathe and see of old 
Stole on thee with the warmth of gratitude. 





profeesorum vestrorum illustrium nomina omnia 


MIcHAEL FYIExp. 


OBITUARY. 


WALTER PATER. 


Ir is with extreme regret that we record the 
death of Mr. Walter Pater, which took place at 
Oxford on July 30. He had been suffering 
from rheumatism, complicated with pleurisy ; 
and though he seemed to be recovering, he 
passed away, very suddenly, in a fainting fit, 
at his rooms in Brasenose. He had not quite 
completed his fifty-fifth year. 

Walter Horatio Pater was born in London in 
1839, and educated at the King’s School, Canter- 
bury. In 1858 he matriculated at Oxford as 
a commoner of Queen’s, among his con- 
temporaries being Mr. Swinburne and the late 
J. A. Symonds. It does not appear that he 
tried for honours in Moderations ; but he ob- 
tained a second class in the Final Classical 
School in 1862. In those days fellowships were 
easier to win than now; and after waiting for 
two years Pater was elected to a fellowship at 
Brasenose, which he held to the day of his 
death. He also filled continuously such college 
offices as those of lecturer, tutor, and dean; 
but he never took any active part in the affairs 
of the university. For some time, indeed, he 
lived in London, only going down to Oxford 
to perform his duties ; and it must be admitted 
that his was a somewhat incongruous figure in 
a college whose chief distinction is to have 
been so often ‘‘ head of the river.” 

Pater’s first book, Studies in the History of the 
Renaissance, was published in 1873, and has 
since passed through three editions. After an 
interval of twelve years, this was followed by 
Marius the Epicurean, which remains his 
masterpiece. Imaginary Portraits appeared in 
1887, and Appreciations (consisting mostly of 
reprinted articles) in 1889. Only last year he 
brought out a series of five lectures on Plato 
and Platonism. He also contributed to Mr. 
Humphry Ward’s ‘‘ English Poets,” and wrote 
occasionally in the magazines. 

The quantity of Pater’s work is not large; 
but it is sufficient, in both matter and manner, 
to give him a distinct place in the history of the 
later Victorian epoch. To the temperament of 
a poet, he added the learning of a scholar and 
a profound knowledge of all the arts. His 
sympathetic personality coloured everything 
that he wrote. Whether dealing with Greek 
philosophy, with Italian art, or with German 
enlightenment, it is always the author himself 
that speaks as the representative of aesthetic 
culture. If the passion for the beautiful 
tempted him occasionally into extravagance— 
as when he seemed to adopt the Cyrenaic para- 
dox, that life consists in the realisation of 
exquisite moments of sensation—this youthful 
ardour was redeemed by the philosophic sim- 
plicity of his mature years. One of the 
strongest features in his character was his sense 
of duty, which was shown alike in his relations 
to his sisters, to his friends, and to his pupils. 
This same conscientiousness prevented him from 
producing much, and constrained him to polish 
to an excessive degree everything that he sent 
to the press. His high-water mark as 4 
writer is attained in some imaginative sketches 
of the life of a little child, which we may 
assume to be at least in part autobiographical, 
and which he never reprinted. J. 8. C. 





J. L. G. MOWAT. 


WE have also to record the death, on August 7, 
under very sad circumstances, of Mr. J. L. G. 
Mowat, of Pembroke College, Oxford. He was 
born in 1846, his father being a Wesleyan 
minister at Frome; and he was educated at 
Kingswood School, near Bath, and at the 





Wesleyan College, Taunton. But, as his birth- 
| place mp to be St. Helier’s, in Jersey, 
| he was eligible for a Channel Island scholar- 
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ship at Exeter College, Oxford, where he 
matriculated in 1863. He obtained a first class 
in moderations, and a second class in the 
final classical school in 1869, among _ his 
contemporaries being Canon Driver and Prof. 
Rhys. In 1871, he was elected to a fellow- 
ship at Pembroke, where he filled the offices 
of lecturer, bursar, and librarian, being for 
some years also bursar of Lincoln. He suc- 
ceeded his friend, Prof. Chandler, as curator 
of the Bodleian Library, in 1889; and he was 
a representative of the university on the city 
council. His published works consist of two 
botanical glossaries, contributed tothe mediaeval 
series of ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia.” They are 
entitled, respectively, Sinonoma Bartholomei 
a and Alphita (1887). He also printed 
or private circulation, in 100 copies, A Walk 
along the Teufelemauer and Pfahigraben (1885) ; 
and in 1892 he issued a pamphlet, entitled 
Notes on the Oxfordshire Domesday, which con- 
tains a most painstaking and useful analysis of 
all the facts and names relating to the county. 


ANOTHER sad death during the past week is 
that of Prof. John Dobie, which was caused by 
a railway accident in the north of Scotland. 
Prof. Dobie, who had been a Presbyterian 
chaplain on the Indian establishment, was 
appointed to the chair of Hebrew and Oriental 
languages at Edinburgh less than two years 
ago. He had won his reputation by a journey 
in Southern Arabia, undertaken for the purpose 
of examining Himyaritic inscriptions and the 
literature of the Jews of Yemen. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tue Expositor for August contains some 
popular and yet critical notes on the two 
opposing narratives of the reign of Joash by 
Archdeacon Farrar. Dr. Beet continues his 
lucid summary of New Testament teaching 
on the Second Coming, and Dr. Bruce his 
thoroughly honest series of papers on St. Paul’s 
conception of the Christian life. Mr. Watson 
is outside the field of critical theology, when 
he preaches eloquently on ‘devotion to a 
person the dynamic of religions”; aud Dr. 
Bruce could easily sift the chaff from the grain. 
Dr. A. Roberts discusses the meaning of 
‘power on the head” in 1 Cor. xi. 10. Prof. 
G. A. Smith reviews Budde’s German transla- 
tion of Kuenen’s Essays and Dissertations ; but 
he does not make it clear whether he thinks 
Baethgen one of those orthodox critics who 
are ‘‘as scientific as Kuenen himself” to whom 
he refers, in spite of the strong theological 
animus of certain portions of the work reviewed 
by Kuenen on pp. 449-64. Kuenen’s final 
opinion ou the great question of the religious 
development of the Israelites we can never 
know. The new critical basis for a recon- 
struction of his work on the religion of Israel 
he had not quite completed when called away 
by death. That as an historian he would ever 
have adopted the theory of a ial divine 
guidance and revelation may be doubted ; but 
that he would have identified himself with the 
principle of an absolutely “‘ geradlinige Ent- 
wickelung” may with more confidence be 
denied. The German phrase quoted by Prof. 

G. A. Smith is itself a quotation from Kuenen’s 
opponent, Baethgen, and (though tolerated) 

was not endorsed by Kuenen himself. The 

reviewer's praise of Kuenen is all the more 

8enerous because of his theological dissent from 

that great critic. Some particulars of the 

eulogy are, however, of doubtful accuracy, nor 

is there anything corresponding to them in the 

very fine eulogy of Kuenen given by Prof. 

Budde, the editor, in his preface. Prof. G. A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ECCLESIASTES AND THE PSALTER. 
London : July, 1894. 

Recently I have been making some prepara- 
tion for the issue of a new edition of my com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes. As a considerable 
time is not unlikely to elapse before this new 
edition can be sent to the press, I may, by way 
of anticipation, communicate to the readers of 
the ACADEMY certain results at which I have 
arrived, and which seem to me not without 
interest and importance. 

No one, so far as I am aware, has seen the 
true relation between some things contained 
in Ecclesiastes and the utterances of the 
Psalmists, or at any rate a portion of these 





“Hebrew Archaeology,” and other works) are 


equally interesting, and less open to criticism, 


utterances. To mention particularly one 


I venture to think, the force pretty nearly of 
demonstration, to show not only that the 
author of the fourth and fifth chapters of 
Ecclesiastes was well acquainted with the 
seventy-third Psalm, but also that sentiments 
expressed by the Psalmist are controverted. 
In saying what I have just said, I by no means 
wish to deny that an analogy between the 
subject-matter of this particular Psalm and of 
Ecclesiastes has been previously perceived. 
Indeed, it could scarcely be overlooked. Thus, 
in his Bampton Lectures, Prof. Cheyne says 
of the Psalm in question, ‘‘It reminds us of 
Koheleth in that it deals with a grave moral 
problem ; but whereas the wise man leaves the 
difficulty almost where he found it, the 
Psalmist discovers for it a deep religious solu- 
tion ” (p. 148). And Delitzsch in his commentary 
on Ecclesiastes remarks a resemblance in 
diction between Ps. I]xxiii. 17, and Ecc. v. 1 
(iv. 17 Heb.). This resemblance might easily 
have led to a recognition of the true relation 
between the two writers. The verses cited are 
thus translated in the Authorised version : 
‘“‘Until I went into the sanctuary of God 
[then] understood I their end” (Ps. Ixxiii. 
17). ‘*Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
house of God, and be more ready to hear than 
to give the sacrifice of fools ; for they consider 
not that they do evil’ (Ecc. v. 1). 

The mention of “‘ going to the house of God” 
here in Ecclesiastes is by itself very difficult of 
explanation, but becomes intelligible if there is 
an allusion to what had been previously said 
by the Psalmist. That the ‘‘ going into the 
sanctuary of God” spoken of in the Psalm is 
metaphorical has been repeatedly maintained ; 
and the use in the Hebrew of a plural form for 
‘‘ sanctuary ” at least agrees with this view, the 
plural being the more abstract. In Eccle- 
siastes, however, the parallel expression is in 
the singular; but it has long seemed to me 
clear that the meaning is, ‘‘ He who treats of 
the moral administration of the world comes, 
as it were, into the presence of God, and should 
therefore speak with caution and deliberation.”’ 
If it be asked, does the writer of Ecclesiastes 
mean that the pious utterances of the Psalmist 
are ‘‘ the sacrifice of fools’ ? it may be replied 
that it is not perhaps necessary to go so far as 
to make this inference, even though a profound 
difference of view be recognised. 

One principal reason why the connexion 
between Ecclesiastes and the seventy-third 
Psalm has not been perceived is to be found, 
no doubt, in the considerable number of new 
details which are introduced in Ecclesiastes. 
While in Ecc. iv. 1 there is an important 
allusion to the Psalm—to be spoken of directly 
—the discussion in iv. 2-16 is mainly divergent, 
thoughstill occupied with the great subject of the 
moral government of the world. The oppressors 
in the Psalm ‘‘ speak wickedly [concerning] op- 
pression (WY); they speak loftily (Jit. from 
on high). They set their mouth against (or in) 
the heavens,” &c. ‘‘ And they say, How doth 
God know? and is there knowledge in the 
Most High?” (verses 8, 9, 11). Here the 
‘‘height ” of the oppressors is to be particularly 
observed, and also their expressed opinion that 
God regards not their doings. With this in 
view the analogy in Ecc. v. 8 is scarcely other 
than decisive : 

‘* Tf thou seest the oppression (/7WD) of the poor, 
and violent perverting of judgment and justice in 
a province, marvel not at the matter ; for [he that 
at ioe than the highest regardeth ; and [there 
be] higher than they.” 

Or we may render perhaps somewhat better— 


‘¢Tf thou seest in a country the oppression of the 
poor and the perversion of right and justice, 
wonder not at the matter, for One higher than the 
high observeth, and there are powers high above 
them.”’ 





example, evidence may be adduced, having, as 





The remarkable transition, also, in Ecc. v. 9, 
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8qq-, is easily accounted for if the writer has in 
view the wealth of the oppressors as described 
by the Psalmist. 

Moreover, it is well worthy of notice that 

Ecclesiastes furnishes us with an approximate 
solution of Psalm Ixxiii. 10, which has been 
r-garded as one of the most difficult places in 
the Old Testament. The A. V. translates, 
‘‘Therefore his people return hither; and 
waters of a full [cup] are wrung out to them.”’ 
In the light furnished by Ecc. iv. 1, and, 
without resorting to conjectural emendation, 
we may render— 
‘* Therefore his pecple (i.e., the officers of the 
oppressor) smite again, and waters in abundance 
(i.c, the tears of the oppressed, Ecc. iv. 1) are 
wrung out from them (or, in their case, Sept. év 
adrois).’” 

If amo is taken as referring back to the 
smiters, we shall then have ‘“‘and waters in 
abundance are wrung out by them.” 

What is said in Ecc. v. of the vanity of 
dreams (verses 3, 7) was probably suggested by 
Ps. lxxiii, 20, but in the comparison of a 
‘* multitude of words” to vain dreams we 
ought, perhaps, to recognise that the author of 
Ecclesiastes had no great sympathy with the pious 
elevation above mundane things displayed by 
the Psalmist. Certainly, however, we should 
be cautious in asserting that anything to be 
found in the discussion from Ecc. i, 2 to xii. 
8 expresses the deliberate judgment of the 
author of Ecclesiastes. Some things are mani- 
festly contradictory to others. As I have said 
elsewhere, the discussion is, as it were, enclosed 
andshutin by the utterance, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, 
said Koheleth, vanity of vanities ; all is vanity,” 
found al‘ke at its commencement and its 
close. All is intended to lead up to the exhor- 
tations given in the last three verses of the 
Book. 

That the attention of the author of 
Ecclesiastes would be attracted by such com- 
positions as Psalms xxxvii. and xlix. is in 
every way probable. But, so far as I am 
aware, there is not in either case evidence at all 
comparable with that concerning Ps. Ixxiii. 
Prof. Cheyne has called Ps. xlix, 12 (13) ‘‘a 
poetic anticipation of Ecc. iii. 18, 19.” It 
would be perhaps better to call the verses in 
Ecclesiastes a reminiscence of the Psalm. And 
with some probability a similar remark might 
be made concerning Ece. ii. 14 sqy. compared 
with Ps, xlix 10 (11), though an objection 
might possibly be urged on the ground that 
the matter in question is in no way recondite or 
remote from common observation. 

THoMAS TYLER. 








CAPTAIN CARLETON’S MEMOIRS, 
Union Club, London: July 28, 1894. 

Without wishing to make any remarks upon 
the authorship of the above Memoirs—which 
vexed question was so fully and ably thrashed 
out in the ACADEMY by Mr. Doble, in 1893—I 
am able to furnish a few additional landmarks 
in the military career of Captain George 
Carleton, which have, somehow, escaped the 
scrutiny of his detractors, 

Referring to Carleton’s statement that he 
received a commission in Colonel Tufton’s 
regiment of foot prior to the Revolution, 
Colonel Parnell, in his exhaustive review on 
Carleton’s Life and Memoirs in the English 
Historical Review for 1691 (p. 114) says: “ On 
searching the commission aes at the War 
Office, it has been found that no such officer 
ever was in this regiment.” The same 


writer points out, as a curious coincidence, 
that a certain “Villar” Carleton was ap- 
pointed ensign in Colonel Tufton’s regiment, 
January 1, 1688-9, and served with the same 
15th) in 


regiment (now the 


Scotland. 


Colonel Parnell surmises that this ‘‘ Villar” 
Carleton was cousin to the mysterious George, 
and possibly furnished the account of the 
campaign in Scotland, as given in the Memoirs. 
Now for a discovery—‘ Viller” (not Villar) 
Carleton, who was appointed ensign to the 
colonel’s company in Tufton’s regiment, 
January 1, 1687-8* (not January 1, 1688-9) 
was none other than George Villiers Carleton, 
who was afterwards captain in Brigadier 
Tiffin’s regiment of foot, and was cashiered 
in May, 1700, as is well known. Before giving 
conclusive proof that Captain Carleton—the 
Proteus of the seventeenth century —bore two 
Christian names, I must add two missing links 
to Colonel Parnell’s splendid chain of evidence. 
On March 1, 1689-90, —— Carleton was ap- 
ointed lieutenant to Major Tankred in Sir 
Semen Leslie’s (late Tufton’s) regiment of foot 
(War Office Commission Book, 1258). This 
commission undoubtedly refers to our friend 
Villiers Carleton, who was promoted lieutenant 
in the ordinary course. Two years later 
he was appointed captain in Tiffin’s regiment 
of foot. Here is the entry as it stands 
in Military Entry Book No. 2 (Home Office 
Series), at the Record Office :— 

‘Com. to Villiers Carleton, Eeq., to be Capt. 
of the company of which Capt. David Rindes was 
late Capt. in the regiment of foot commanded by 
i Tiffin, dated at Whitehall, 21 March, 
169}.”’ 

The above three commissions prove that 
Villiers Carleton entered the British Army on 
January 1, 1688, and attained the rank of 
captain in Tiffin’s Inniskilling regiment in 
March, 1692, which tallies, with a few slight 
discrepancies, with George Carleton’s account 
of himself in his Memoirs. And the MS. 
Army List for 1694 (Add. MS. 17,918), 
contains, in the list of Colonel Tiffin’s 
regiment of foot, the name of ‘‘ Captain 
George Villars Carleton, March 21, 1691.” 
This entry identifies Villiers Carleton with 
the redoubtable Captain George Carleton 
of Tiffin’s Regiment, whose services were 
dispensed with in 1700. Facts are stub- 
born things. On the principle that the devil 
is not as black as he has been painted, I believe 
that Captain George Villiers Carleton was 
not such a consummate liar as has been 
represented. 

As regards Carleton’s nationality, I have to 
add this solitary proof to Lord Eliot’s state- 
ment about Carleton being descended [? related 
to] from an officer of this name, who served at 
the siege of Derry. In a list of Londonderry 
officers (then in England) who received two 
months’ pay to enable them to return to Ireland 
(July, 1691) occurs the name of Captain 
Cornelius Carleton. (Vide Pay Lists of the 
Army in Ireland, 1689-99, vol. 773, fol. 124). 

CHARLES DALTON. 








THE NUN CHAPLAIN AND THE THREE PRIESTS 
IN THE ‘‘ CANTERBURY TALES.” 
London: Aug. 7, 1894. 

May I claim a short space with reference to 
the lines of Chaucer, commented on by Dr. 
Furnivall in the ACADEMY of last week ? 

‘** Another Nonne aiso with hir had she 

That was hir Chapelleyn, and Prestes thre.” 
Both Dr. Furnivall and Prof. Skeat seem to 
think that the chaplain is a man. 

That the chaplain in the larger nunneries 
was a man is established beyond a doubt by 
references found in connexion with St. Mary, 
Winchester (Dugdale, Monasticon, 2. 451), 





* In vol. ii. of my English Army Lists and 
Commission Registers, p. 147, Carleton’s Christian 
name has been wrongly given as “‘ Oiller,’’ instead 


Shaftesbury (ibid., 2. 472), Romsey (ibid., 
2. 506), &c. But that the chaplain could be a 
woman, a member of the convent, in fact, 
“‘another nun,” is proved by the following 
references. 

The small Benedictine nunnery, Easeburn 
(Sussex Archaeolog. Soc., vol. ix., p. 15), was 
visited by the Bishop of Chichester, and in- 
junctions were sent in 1478, in which the 
prioress is directed 

‘that every week, beginning with the eldest 
except the sub-prioress, she shall select for herself 
in due course and in turns one of her nuns as 
chaplain (capellanissam) for divine service and to 
wait upon her.’’ 

Again, in connexion with Campsey (Jessopp, 
Visitations in the Diocese of Norfolk, 1492-1532, 
p-. 297), reference is made to the capellana; 
again (ibid., year 1520, p. 192), the prioress of 
Flixton is accused of having no chaplain, but 
of oe alone, she is di to appoint 
one. Among the nuns of Barking pensioned 
at the Dissolution (Dugdale, Monasticon, i. 436), 
is the chaplain (capellan.) Mathea Fabyan. 

These references, I think, suffice as to the 
question of the woman being a chaplain. 

About the ladies having three priests in their 
train there can be no difficulty: the Abbe of 
St. Mary, Winchester, at the time of the Disso- 
lution contained twenty-six priests (Dugdale, 
2. 451). 

The fact that Chaucer mentions only three 
priests would point to the fact that the nunnery 
to which this prioress belonged was a small one ; 
but, considering that the expression ‘‘ another 
nun” is used, we are led to suppose that the 
prioress in this case is not the lady superior of 
a convent, but prioress to a lady abbess, and 
that ‘‘the prioress’ tale” is, therefore, ‘the 
first nun’s tale.” 

Lina ECKENSTEIN. 


Wirn regard to Chaucer’s Nun’s Chaplain, 
Mr. J. D. Matthew also calls our attention to 
two entries, in the Camden Society’s Norwich 
Visitations, of a nun-chaplain. In the Priory 
of Redlingfield (1514) Domina Johanna Deyne 
deposes that “‘ Priorissa non mutavit capellanam 
a tempore praefectionis,” &c. And in Flixton 
Nunnery (1520), ‘‘ Priorissa non habet sororem 
in capellanam, sed sola cubat ad placitum in 
cubiculo extra dormitorium,” &c. The Chan- 
cellor enjoins that she shall always have « 
sister ‘‘loco capellanae,” especially when she 
sleeps out of the dormitory. 





SCIENCE. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN BASQUE, 


“ Angcpota Oxontensta.”” — Zhe Earliest 
Translation of the Old Testament into the 
Basque Language (a Fragment). Edited 
by Llewelyn Thomas. With a Facsimile. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Tue translation here first printed is that of 
the Book of Genesis, and part of Exodus to 
cap. xxii. 6, into Labourdin Basque, made 
by Pierre d’Urte, of St. Jean de Luz, 
Minister of the Gospel, about 1700. The 
publication is a credit to all that are con- 
cerned in it. It has been a labour of love. 
Thanks are due first of all to the Earl of 
Macclesfield for so generously allowing his 
Basque MS. to be printed. Then special 
praise must be given to the Vice-Princip 
of Jesus College for his unstinting labour, 
and for the way in which he has done his 
work as editor, and directed the publication 
of the volume, so that it is almost a m 
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by the press. In every particular of import- 
ance the reader is in the position of one who 
has the original before him; and this is 
what scholars really need. Prof. Vinson 
has added a most useful appendix on the 
forms of the Basque verb employed by 
Pierre d’Urte. The whole of the diffi- 
culty, as well as almost all the interest, of 
Escuara, lies in its verbal forms: it is 
these which give the language its 
significance to the philologist; and the 
value of this appendix is increased by the 
unexpected use which d’Urte makes of the 
familiar (the ¢u) forms, both masculine and 
feminine, comparatively rare elsewhere, of 
the Basque verb. This result outweighs 
for the linguist all the disadvantages of 
the translation having been made from a 
Genevan Protestant version, instead of from 
the Vulgate, or from the original Hebrew. 
The other appendix, a list, compiled by Mr. 
Dodgson, of the translations of the Bible, 
or of parts of it, into Basque, is taken from 
Prof. Vinson’s Essai d’une Bibliographie de 
la Langue Basque, and is useful as a direction 
to the only materials for comparison with 
d’Urte’s work. Mr. Dodgson might have 
gone a little beyond this limit, and have 
mentioned the Gospels for the year printed, 
since the preparation of Prof. Vinson’s 
volume, in the Bulletin Catholique du Diocese 
de Bayonne, from Advent 1888 to the close 
of the ecclesiastical year in 1889. 

Mr. Llewelyn Thomas, in his Preface, tells 
us all that can be discovered about these 
Basque MSS. preserved in Lord Maccles- 
field’s library at Shirburn Castle (they 
comprise also a Grammar and a fragment 
of a Latin-Basque Dictionary), and of the 
life of their author. It is singular to notice 
how, from the first notice that we have of 
them down to the present editor and the 
scholars who have assisted him, these 
Basque MSS. are associated with the names 
of Welshmen—a fortuitous forecast of the 
ethnological interest of the relations between 
Basque and Kelt. It is very strange that 
80 little is known of Pierre d’Urte. It seems 
odd that one of the earlier possessors of 
these documents should not have jotted 
down on fly-leaf, or on margin, some word 
of information about the writer, who must 
have been known to some of them. Yet so 
itis. All the information that we have of 
this rara avis, a Basque Protestant minister, 
is what he tells us himself in the title to the 
Grammar ; the little that can be gleaned of 
his family from the registers of S. Jean de 
luz; one entry of payment to him, his 
wife, and child, among the succours given 
to the Huguenots in 1706; and a contribu- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer in Basque to 
Chamberlayne’s Oratio Dominica, published 
at Amsterdam in 1715. All thisis carefully 
recorded by Mr. Thomas. The only hope, 
and it is but a slight one, of gaining further 
information lies in a possible mention of 
him in the MSS. of Larramendi, now 
unfortunately mislaid in some library at 
Madrid. 

Mr. Thomas, in his Preface, gives also 
all aid to his readers to enable them to 
characterise, and to estimate, this transla- 
tion of Pierre d’Urte. He successfully 
defends it from adverse criticism. It is 





ared for publication ; and considering the 
ittle help that the author could have had 
from any Basque Grammar or Dictionary 
beyond his own, the version in its ease 
and simplicity is highly commendable as 
one intended primarily to be understanded 
of the people. Only one word is doubt- 
fully said to be obsolete, oar or ozar, 
‘*‘dog”; and even that is good Labourdin 
Basque, and is found, with its com- 
pounds, in M. Van Eys’ dictionary, and 
in M. Luchaire’s collections. The use of 
the word chahal, “‘ calf,” for behi, “ cow,” is 
a proof among other words, as Mr. Thomas 
well observes, that d’Urte was a townsman, 
and not familiar with country life ; and also, 
in Genesis xxxii. 15, berrogoj chahal gazte, 
hamar ¢ecen gazie, ‘* forty young calves (kine), 
ten young bulls,” is a proof that d’Urte 
translated from the Genevan French, the 
word ‘‘young” being found neither in the 
Vulgate nor in de Saci’s French version. 

It is too much to ask of Mr. Thomas, 
who has given so much time, labour, and 
expense to this volume; but we hope that 
his example will stir up some other scholar, 
with Lord Macclesfield’s permission, to pub- 
lish the Grammar in the same manner as 
the present volume. For the Dictionary, 
perhaps an extract of all the words, or 
forms, not to be found in Larramendi, 
Chaho, Van Eys, or Aizquibel’s dictionaries 
might be sufficient. The present publication 
does honour both to the county of Oxford 
in the noble owner of the MSS., and to the 
Press and University for its production. 

WEnNtTWorTH WEBSTER. 





THE ORIENTAL SEMINARY AT 
JOHNS HOPKINS. 


WE quote from the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars (July, 1894), the following report on 
the work of the Oriental Seminary during the 
last session : 


** Fifteen courses were given in the various 
departments of Oriental research during the past 
year, special attention being paid to the study of 
the Old Testament and the cuneiform inscriptions 
bearing upon it. Dr. Cyrus Adler, Associate in 
Semitic, resigned after the Christmas recess to 
devote his entire time to his duties as Librarian of 
the Smithecnian Institution, his lectures on the 
history of Assyria and Babylonia being continued 
by Dr. C. Jobnston, 

“To the study of the Old Testament seven 
hours weekly were devoted through the year. 
Prof. Haupt gave a critical interpretation of the 
Book of Leviticus, special stress being laid on an 
accurate rendering of the legal style of the book 
into modern English. A _ translation of some 
specimen chapters of the book, prepared by Dr. D. 
G. Stevens, Fellow in Semitic, is given in the 

resent number of the University Circulars. Prof. 

aupt also conducted two courses in Elementary 
Hebrew, interpreting the opening chapters of the 
Pentateuch. A class met weekly throughout the 
year to read at sight selected portions of the 
historical and poetical Books of the Old Testament, 
under the guidance of Dr. Johnston. The 
advanced students handed in bi-weekly to Prof. 
Haupt written exercises, containing idiomatic 
Hebrew expressions translated from English. 
Instruction in post-Biblical Hebrew was given 
during the first half-year by Dr. Adler, the 
Talmudic tract, Bdbd Bathrd, being studied with 
special reference to its bearing on the Canon of the 
Old Testament. Prof. Haupt gave a course of 
lectures weekly during the first half-year, dis- 
cussing the principal problems of the textual 
criticism of the Old Testament. During the 





tvident that the MS. was never fully pre- | second half-year he gave a course of lectures 





on Hexateuchal Analysis, besides delivering a 
general lecture on ‘ The Genesis of the Bible’ in 
Levering Hall, February 27. 

**Under the direction of Prof. Haupt, the 
Assyrian Seminary met two hours weekly through 
the year, studying selected bilingual texts in the 
fourth volume of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, as well as the vocabularies in the 
second volume ‘of that work and in Haupt’s 
Keilschrift-texte. This work was supplemented by 
occasional exercises in Cuneiform Prose Composi- 
tion, the members of the class rendering dictated 
Hebrew sentences into cuneiform. Dr. Johnston 
met the third year students of Assyrian two hours 
weekly, interpreting bilingual hymns and pralms 
during the first half-year, and selected Babylonian 
historical texts during the second half-year. Dr. 
Adler gave a series of lectures on ‘ The History of 
Assyria and Babylonia, with special reference to 
its Coasting on the History of Israel and the Old 
Testament’; after Dr. Adler’s resignation this 
course was continued by Dr. Johnston. 

‘Tn Arabic, an elementary course was given by 
Dr. Johnston, Socin’s Arabic Grammar and the 
Beyrout Chrestomathy serving as text-books. Dr. 
Johnston also met the more advanced students in 
Arabic weekly during the first half-year, inter- 
—-., eelected portions of the Mujini-el-adab. 

rof. Haupt conducted bi-weekly exercises in 
Arabic Prose Composition through the year. 

‘Three parts of the new polychromatic edition 
of the Old Testament, published under the 
editorial direction of Prof. Haupt, were issued by 
the Johns Hopkins Press at the end of the cession. 
They contain critical editions of the Book of 
Leviticus, with notes by 8S. R. Driver and H. A. 
White, of Oxford; Joshua, by Prof. W. H. 
Bennett, of London; and Samuel, by Prof. K. 
Budde of Strassburg, the critical notes on Samuel 
being translated by the Rev. Dr. B. W. Bacon, 
of Oswego, New York. Jeremiah by Prof. 
Cornill, of Kénigsburg (English translation of the 
notes by Dr. C. Johnston) and Ezekiel by Prof. 
Toy, of Cambridge, Mass., are m the prers. 
The second volume of the Contributions to Assyri- 
ology and Comparative Semitic Grammar, published 
with the co-operation of the Johns Hopkins 
University and edited by Prof. Haupt in con- 
junction with Prof. Delitzsch, of Breslau, a 
volume of 645 pages royal octavo, was completed, 
Part 5 (containing papers by Friedrich Delitzsch, 
CO. F. Lehmann, Bruno Meissner, and S. Arthur 
Strong) appearing at the beginning of the 
session. 

*“*A lecture by Prof. Haupt cn‘ The Book of 
Ecclesiastes,’ delivered before the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia, appeared in the Philade)phia 
Oriental Studies. 

‘*Prof. Haupt read four papers on ‘ Transitive 
and Intransitive Verbs in Semitic,’ ‘ The Origin of 
the Pentateuch,’ ‘The Rivers of Paradise,’ and on 
‘Two Passages of the Chaldean Flood Tablet,’ be- 
fore the American Oriental Society at its meeting 
in New York, April 6-8. He also presented two 
communications to the University Philological 
Association on April 20 on ‘The Possessive 
Suffix of the First Person Singular in Assyrian,’ 
and on ‘The Ouneiform Name of Lapis- 
lazuli.’ Dr. Johnston read three papers 
before the University Philological Association on 
‘The Suffix-Pronoun of the Second Person 
Feminine Plural’ (Nov. 17, 1893); ‘ Assyrian 
Medicine’ (Feb. 16, 1894); and ‘The Epistolary 
Literature of the Assyrians’ (April 20). Dr. D. G. 
Stevens read a paper on ‘The Songs of the 
Return’ before the University Philol gical Asso- 
ciation (March 16). Abstracts of all these com- 
munications may be found in the American 
Oriental Society’s Proceedings, April, 1891, and in 
the present number of the University Circulars. 

‘‘The Assistant and the Fellow in the depart- 
ment received the degree of Ph.D. at the end of 
the session. The title of Dr. Johnston's thesis was 
‘The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians,’’ his 
principal subject being Assyrian, and his subor- 
dinate subjects Hebrew and Greek. Dr. Stevens’ 
thesis is entitled ‘ The Songs of the Return (Palma 
120-134),’ his principal subject being Hebrew, and 
his subsidiary subjects Assyrian and Greek. The 
thesis on ‘ Paronomasia in the Old Testament’ by 
Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, who received the degree of 
Ph.D. at the end of the session 1891-2, appeared in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIIL.” 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 
Pror. Prestwicn has been elected a foreign 
member of the Regia Accademia dei Lincei, 
in recognition of bis services to geology and 
palaeontology. 

Ar the last meeting of the Chemical Society, 
& paper was read op a specimen of old Scotch 
iron, which had been found on the site of the 
Fasagh bloomeries, on the north-east shore of 
Loch Maree, Rossshire—the neighbourhood 
where the manufacture of iron in Scotland 
appears to have had its rise nearly three cen- 
turies ago. Full particulars of the mechanical 
characters, determined by Prof. Unwin in the 
engineering laboratory of the Central Institu- 
tion, were given, as well as the details of the 
chemical analysis. According to a report by Mr. 
Ames, the art-metal worker, the metal was of 
excellent quality, resembling the famous 
Swedish iron used by the English smiths of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


THE August number of Natural Science 
(Macmillans) contains a special supplement on 
‘** Taxidermy as a Fine Art,” which is based 
upon Dr. R. W. Shufeldt’s report to the 
Smithsonian Institution, and is illustrated with 
a series of eight photographic plates from the 
same source. Dr. J. Walter Gregory writes 
upon ‘‘ The Evolution of the Thames,” argu- 
ing—in opposition to the views of Prof. 
Prestwich— that the main outlines of the river- 
system were determined long before Pleisto- 
cene times. One of his arguments is drawn 
from the distribution of Sarsen stones: it 
appears that the stones forming Wayland 
Smith’s cave, and also the Blowing 
Stone, have been brought from a distance. 
Mr. E. 8S. Goodrich describes the exhibition 
cases that have recently been arranged 
in the Oxford University Museum by 
Prof. Ray Lankester. One of them contains 
the remains of the Dodo, together with the 
corresponding parts of pigeons, to illustrate the 
affinities between them. Mr. C. Davies 
Sherborne has compiled a most useful biblio- 
graphy of books of reference in the natural 
sciences, classified for the most part according 
to subjects. It fills altogether twelve pages. 
Finally, we must mention an _ interesting 
notice of the lute Brian Houghton Hodgson. 


FINE ART. 
“LIBRAIRIE DE L’ART.” 
L’Art. Deuxicme Série. Tome, 1°". 
Les Artistes Célébres—Antonio Canal, dit le 
Canaletto. Par Adrien Monreau. 
Bibliotheque U Education Artistique. Troisiéme 
Série—Documents décoratifs Japonais. Tirés 
de la Collection C. Gillot. Nos. 1-8. 
Bibliotheque des Leoles de Dessin. Dessins de 
Maitres Anciens et Modernes.  Livraisons 
I-VI. 
WE gladly welcome the completion of the first 
volume of the series of 1’ Artin its new form. 
As the title-page very properly reminds us, 
this is the twentieth year of the life of this 
popular serial, and the present volume is the 
fifty-sixth of the enterprise. Though it has 
changed its period of issue from weekly to 
fortnightly, and has now altered its size, there 
are few periodicals which have lasted so long 
with solittle modification in the spirit with which 
they are conducted. Though giving the first 
place to painting and sculpture, it has always 
recognised the claims cf other arts, including 
iusic and the drama; and, while publishing 
many interesting documents and promoting 
discussion with regard to the ‘‘ old masters,” 
its pages have ever been full of the spirit of 
current art. If it has a fault, it is the width 
of its scope, the almost bewildering variety of 
the objects of its interest. 








In the present volume, true to its old 
traditions, we have articles connected with 
Andrea Pisano and Leonardo da Vinci, Mlle. 
Gabrielle Niel and Edmund Yon, unpublished 
letters of Raffet and Francois Bouvin, articles 
on old musical instruments and Japanese en- 
gravings, on the water-colour societies of 
England as well of France--for Z’4rt has 
always been liberal in its recognition of the 
English school. Amongst its contributors will 
be found—now as always—such men of note 
and standing as Emile Michel, Alphonse 
Wauters, and Henri Havard ; and we are glad 
to say that the names of its editor, Emile 
Molinier, and his old colleague, Paul Leroi, 
whose ready and vivacious pen has done much 
service to the good ship of L’Art, are not 
wanting in the last ‘‘ Table des Matiéres.” 

L’ Art, the mother of many books, counts 
among her progeny none more worthy than 
the series of ‘‘ Les Artistes Célébres,” of which 
the last-begotten, M. Adrien Monreau’s care- 
ful monograph on Canaletto, has lately reached 
us. Brightly written, well ordered, richly 
illustrated, this volume takes its place in the 
admirable series which contains the Rembrandt 
of Emile Michel, the Phidias of Maxime 
Collignon, the Watteau of G. Dargenty, and 
the Turner of P. G. Hamerton, to mention no 
more. 

The catholicity which marks this series of 
already more than fifty volumes, concerned 
with artists of all times and schools and nearly 
every shade of importance, from Donatello 
to Charlet, is equally displayed in that col- 
lection of facsimiles of criginal drawings which, 
under the title of ‘“‘Dessins des Maitres 
Anciens et Modernes,” is now being issued in 
parts, each containing eight large folio repro- 
ductions, for the modest sum of two francs. 
They are, perhaps, a trifle miscellaneous and 
kaleidescopic, changing from Albert Diirer to 
Fragonard, and from Andrea del Sarto to 
Herkomer, with a suddenness rather startling ; 
but there can be no doubt of the rich and 
varied interest cf the serial, as a whole. 

More concentrated in its appeal are the ex- 
cellent facsimiles of flowers, plants, fishes, and 
animals from Japanese designs in the pos- 
session of M. C. Gillot. These ‘‘ Documents 
Décoratifs,’”’ if wisely used, should be of much 
use in artistic education. 

CosMO MoNKHOUSE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


VANDALISM IN GALICIA, 
Yria, Galic'a : July 30, 1894. 

About a year ago, some peasants found néar 
Noya, which stands at the head of one of the 
lovely fjords of the west coast of Galicia, a 
large gold necklace, consisting of a wire and 
beads strung upon it. The finders sold it to 
a silversmith in the place. He, in his turn, 
sold some of the beads to another silversmith at 
Santiago de Compostela, where the keeper of 
the archives assigned them to the ‘Celtic 
epoch.” He has kept five of the beads, all of 
the sameshape. Another bead, also of the same 
shape, is preserved by a chemist at Noya. 
Some of the beads which, to the annoyance of 
every archaeologist, have been melted down, 
were of two other forms. The silversmith at 
Noya shows his visitors the wedge of rather 
pale gold, which he made from the wire and 
about fifteen’of the beads. He would probably 
have gained more, had he sold the entire object 
just as it was found to some museum, such as 
that of Cluny, where the Gothic crowns from 
Toledo are kept. 

Not long ago—as I am informed by Mr. 
Henry Burbury, manager of the Heavystone or 
Wolfram Ore Mines near Noya—another 
peasant found in a mdmoa (as prehistoric 
mounds are called in Galicia and Portugal), a 


roll of man uscript, which, from his description, 
must have been of papyrus. It was so big that 
he had to carry it home on his shoulders. But 
there, after showing it to a few friends, he 
made his kitchen-fire of it. 

E. 8. Dopason, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Tue recollections of Mr. Rudolf Lehmann 
will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. in the autumn, under the title of An 
Artist's Reminiscences. The volume will be 
divided into two parts : the first will contain an 
account of his career up to his settlement in 
London in 1866, and the second will deal with 
the famous people whose portraits he has 
painted. At present Mr. Lehmann is engaged 
upon a portrait of the late Sir Andrew Clark 
for the Royal College of Physicians. 


THE exhibition gallery of prints and draw- 
ings at the British Museum will be closed from 
August 9 to September 8; the students’ room 
= also be closed from August 13 to the same 

ate. 

A SMALL committee of experts has been 
appointed to examine the historical frescoes in 
the Houses of Parliament - of which are 
in a deplorable condition), and to suggest 
means of averting their total disappearance. 


A sERIES of six of the smaller cartoons of 
the late Ford Madox Brown, representing 
scenes in the life of St. Oswald, have recently 
been placed in the South Kensington Museum. 


THE Photographic Society of Great Britain 
has been authorised to use the prefix of 
** Royal.” 


Mr. JAMES GLAISHER, as chairman of the 

Palestine Exploration Fund, reports as follows 
concerning the excavations now being con- 
ducted at Jerusalem : 
‘* The spot chosen for the commencement of these 
researches lies to the south of the city, outside the 
Walls, close to the English cemetery. It was 
hoped that here traces of the ancient wall might 
be met with, and there are already indications 
that this hope will not be disappointed. Mr. 
Bliss reports that having sunk a shaft at a point a 
little south-east of the cemetery, on contour line 
2469’, and driven a tunnel from it in a north- 
easterly direction, he came, at a distance of 48ft , 
‘upon a finely worked rock-scarp.? This was 
traced, following its various angles and working 
both to the right and the left, for about 140ft, 
and is thought by Mr. Bliss to mark ‘ the veritable 
exterior line of fortifications of ancient Jerusalem.’ 
It is, of course, too early to be sure whether this 
supposition is correct. Our latest intelligence is 
up to July 19, and it is hoped that further 
information may be received shortly. 

“To the north of the city, not far from the 
church of St. Stephen’s, the owner of some ground 
has, in digging the foundations of a house, dis- 
covered a very beautiful mosaic pavement. Mr. 
Bliss describes it as ‘a splendid piece of work, 
measuring about 21ft. by 13ft.... Within 4 
beautiful border . . . is a vine with branches on 
which hang clusters of grapes, and among the 
branches are numerous birds—peacocks, ducks, 
storks, an eagle, a partridge, a parrot in a cage, 
&c. It is almost perfectly preserved, and near the 
eastern end is an Armenian inscription to the effect 
that the place was in memory of all those 
Armenians whose names the Lord knows.’ Under- 
neath is a cavern in which were found bones, 
lamps, aud glass vases. Photographs of the mo:aic 
are iu the office of the Fund.”’ 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


‘* RICHARD WAGNER’S ProsE Works.” Trans- 
lated by William Ashton Ellis. Vol. 2 
Opera and Drama. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 





THE translator is in good ee for in = 
is advancing & 


preface he writes that his wor 
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a more rapid rate than he had hoped or 
promise 1. And this preface, by the way, 
is of considerable interest. 

Wagner commenced with the idea of writing 
an article entitled ‘‘Das Wesen der Oper” ; 
the article grew to a pamphlet, and the pam- 
phlet to a book. The author himself in a 
jetter to Uhlig has given a very succinct and 
characteristic account of it. He writes thus :— 


“The first part is the shortest and easiest, perhaps 
also the most entertaining ; the second goes deeper, 
and the third is a piece of work which goes right 
tothe bottom. The whole will be a book of 400 
to 500 pages.”” 


In the first part he traces the evolution of the 
opera; but he was, perhaps, in too much of a 
hurry to refute the errors of the opera-writers 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
certainly failed to render full justice to the 
period of the Renaissance. There are many 
hard sayings in the book, many bitter remarks, 
especially concerning his contemporaries; but 
Wagner felt strongly, and therefore spoke 
strongly. He was thoroughly in earnest; he 
did not wish for peace, but rather division, 
One by one the great masters are weighed in 
the balances and found wanting: Gluck lacked 
courage; Mozart, reflection; and Weber, if 
sincere, Only stammered. Wagner cannot be 
serious about Rossini, who, ‘‘in righteous ex- 
piation of his sins, became a fish-purveyor and 
a church-composer”; he sets down Meyer- 
beer’s ‘“‘ specific musical capacity at zero.” 
And then, when he comes to Beethoven, he 
speaks of that composer’s error, yet one “ all- 
puissant,” since through it was unveiled the 
inexhaustible power of music. Beethoven was 
not content to make her ‘‘ what she really is— 
an act of expression.” How extraordinary, 
how presumptuous such words must have 
sounded when first uttered by Wagner! Who 
was he thus to sit in judgment on men who 
had all achieved fame, and some fortune? He 
had written three operas, little known and 
admired only by a few friends. But Wagner 
was creator as well as critic, and produced a 
series of works which have slowly, but 
surely, won for him _ respect, admira- 
tion, and even reverence. ‘‘ Tristan” 
and ‘ Parsifal,” the one telling of earthly, 
the other of heavenly love, justify his bold 
language, and fully atone for any spirit 
of bitterness shown. It was possible, and that 
not so very long ago, to laugh at Wagner, 
to declare his works dry, and for the most 
part incomprehensible; but no one does that 
now. Critics whose words carry any weight 
all extol his genius, though some affect regret 
at the lines on which he worked. 

Op ra and Drama gives us an bonest picture 
of the man’s thoughts and feelings; and the 
involved style of some of the writing shows 
that it was the outcome of a long, and one 
= f say, painful struggle. Wagner writes to 
hlig :— 


“You can have no idea of the trouble I am 
giving myself, to call forth a whole understanding 
in those who now understand but half; yes, even 
ny foes, who either do not or will not understand 
atall as yet; even them I fain would bring to 
understanding ; and lastly, I rejoice for the mere 
teason that I am always coming to a better under- 
standing myself.’ 


_ And, though it has been said before, it is 
important to remember that Wagner did not 
‘xpound his -theories and then write works to 
txemplify them, but those theories were born 
of the artist’s attempts to realise his dreams 
and aspirations. Had Wagner, from fear lest 
the world should think him arrogant, attempted 
to stifle the voice that spoke within him, he 
Would have turned out a respectable though 
probably dull music-maker, But he was no 


Opera and Drama is certainly not light 
cutie. Mr. Ellis in his preface tells us that 
‘* the difficulty of many passages in the third 

t (the most obstruse of all) consists in their 
intense condensation of thought’’; and then 
again, he knows that ‘‘ even at ‘ Wahnfried’ a 
few of the pages are considered doubtful of 
interpretation.”” But, in spite of all difficulties, 
the book is fascinating. The admirable sum- 
mary should first be read, so as to catch its 
general drift, and then the work itself should 
be gone through in a fairly rapid manner 
before it is studied. If the reader pores over 
every difficult sentence he may lose the thread 
of the argument, and in some cases not even 
succeed in solving the difficulties which present 
themselves. 

Surely no impartial person can read this 
volume without coming to the conclusion that 
Wagner held exaggerated views, and that he 
lacked tolerance—but then these thoughts are 
common to genius. It was exaggerated to say 
that ‘“‘the aim of opera has ever been, and 
still is to-day, confined to music.” Ho could 
so easily have said ‘‘for the most part,” but 
then each culprit among his contemporaries 
would have shielded himself behind that saving 
clause. And so in a similar spirit Wagner 
wrote :—‘*The understanding is thus, from 
first to last, the human faculty which the 
modern poet wishes to address.” His defence 
of ‘‘Stabreim” is laboured, and one may 
quote against him his own words in reference 
to the melody in Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony :—‘‘ But the march of evolution of all 
things human is no returning to the old, but 
a constant stepping forward; every turning 
back shows itself no natural, but an artificial 
movement,” 

There are, perhaps, few who could find 
time, or would have the patience, to read 
Opera and Drama through from beginning to 
end; there is a shorter and pleasanter way of 
studying Wagner’s art-theories, and that is by 
listening to his music-dramas. But there are 
mavy self-contained passages and pithy sen- 
tences, which will interest the reader. Let us 
quote two of the latter :— 

‘Only for the history of music in general, is 
Mozart of so strikingly weighty moment: in no 
wise for the history of opera in particular, as a 
specific genre of art.’’ 

And again :— 

‘The topmost flower of that Drama which 
sprang directly from Romance, we have in the 
plays of Shakesrpere ; in the farthest removal from 
this Drama, we find its diametrical opposite m the 
‘ Tragédie ’ of Racine.” 

Now that ‘‘ Parsifal’’ is acknowledged to be 
one of the wonder works of art, the following 
passage has special interest. Wagner is com- 
paring the Greek and the Christian Mythos. 
For the Greek death was not only a natural but 
an ethical necessity, whereas dying is the sole 
content of the art which issued from the 
Christian myth. Hence, we are told that the 
object of all Christian art, ‘‘the conscious 
stripping-off the physical body” could only be 
‘‘limned, described, but never represented, 
and, least of all, in Drama.’”’ Rut what once 
seemed impossible to Wagner, he, in course of 
time, achieved. 

A few words, in conclusion, about the trans- 
lation. In face of the many difficulties which 
presented themselves —of the character of which 
some of the foot-notes give a good idea—it 
would be unjust to pick out a blot here and 
there, especially as to the choice of words. 
Rather would we ask all who are unable to read 
the work in the original, to thank Mr. Ellis for 
his patience, his perseverance, and his con- 
scientiousness. Will he pardon us one little 
grumble? Wasit necessary to have so many 
nouns printed with a capital ? 
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